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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Not fair 

Jeremy Corbyn’s statement on a customs 
union is welcome, but insufficient. 
Don’t forget that the European Union 
referendum was anti-democratic, in 
that two million-plus members of the 
working class in Britain were denied a 
vote - the very people who were under 
direct attack from the leadership of the 
rightwing ‘leave’ side. 

The fact that the labour movement 
accepted this with little protest is 
shameful. Brexit is obviously a 
reactionary project and it is a big error 
for anyone on the left to give it support. 
What is needed is a European-wide 
movement for pro-working class 
reforms and for a socialist Europe. 
Socialists fight to unite the working 
class, not divide it on the grounds of 
nationality. Leaving the EU in present 
conditions, and under the leadership 
of the Tories, will be a disaster for the 
working class. Corbyn should oppose 
Brexit and fight to build a European¬ 
wide movement against austerity. 

There are probably 100 different 
ways to leave the EU. But the 
referendum question was simply to 
leave or to remain. Since many people 
are sick of the status quo, they voted 
to leave, but they had no say on what 
leaving would actually mean. It is like 
asking someone who has been hard 
at work all year if they would like a 
holiday. They say ‘yes’ and then you 
tell them that the holiday will be two 
weeks in Airdrie in January, in a tent at 
the side of the M8. But since they said 
‘yes’ to a holiday they are not allowed 
to change their minds. 

Sandy McBurney 
Glasgow 

New Ramsay 

After leading minority Labour 
governments in 1924 and 1929-31, 
Ramsay MacDonald notoriously 
became the prime minister of a 
government of national unity dominated 
by Tory MPs, which imposed the worst 
of the economic depression on the 
shoulders of working people from 
1931-35. 

With his speech in Coventry on 
February 26, Jeremy Corbyn took a 
significant step towards the coalition 
that will be necessary to form a similar 
government after the next general 
election. In the speech, he pledged 
Labour to a customs union with the 
EU and to vote with Tory wets, Lib 
Dems, Scottish and Welsh nationalists, 
and the Greens against the weak Tory 
government’s Brexit bill when it 
arrives, if it does not include such a 
commitment. 

Of course, if such a government 
came into being, it would be Labour- 
dominated, but it would impose a 
compromise agreement on Britain 
that props up austerity and neoliberal 
capitalism in the interests of the 
corporations and super-rich. But the 
tactic will backfire. Corbyn’s stance has 
almost certainly made a Boris Johnson 
or a Jacob Rees-Mogg government after 
the next general election a much greater 
possibility. As he has adopted more and 
more Blairite positions on Brexit, his 
claims to being a radical alternative 
are fading. He is becoming Britain’s 
Hillary Clinton to Rees-Mogg’s ‘make 
the British empire great again’ Trump. 

Corbyn’s response to Rees-Mogg 
is to offer the status quo and it will not 
wash. He has made the classic error of 
intervening when he should have stood 
aside and allowed our enemies to tear 
each other apart, offering his radical 
socialist programme and vision for a 
post-Brexit Britain and a new European 
settlement that favours the interests of 
workers over bosses. 

But now he has almost taken 


ownership of what will be a disastrous 
capitalist Brexit and socialism has been 
replaced by endless yammer about 
single markets and customs unions. 
Forty years of membership of the EU 
and its predecessors, of neoliberal 
capitalism, mass economic migration 
and now austerity have seen traditional 
working class communities and jobs 
wiped out, the welfare state and NHS 
hollowed out, and Britain become 
a nation of poverty-paid, zero-hour 
servants. But staying in the - or ‘a’ - 
customs union is supposed to protect 
workers’jobs and living standards. 

The labour movement needs to 
understand this: Britain voted Brexit 
because UK capitalism is finished. 
It cannot compete any longer in the 
single market against superior and 
more productive economies. ‘Remain’ 
offering only continued economic 
strangulation is simply not an option 
for workers, who are being transformed 
into impoverished slaves, as austerity 
and dissolution start to really bite. 

A Tory Year Zero capitalist Brexit is 
obviously not an answer either, which 
leaves only a socialist Brexit as the 
rational response that can protect the 
UK economy from the asset-strippers, 
price-gougers, speculators, cartels and 
corporations that currently have it by 
the throat and are squeezing it for all 
they are worth. Only a Brexit with a 
radical programme for working class 
power and the transition to socialism 
can save Britain - and indeed Europe 
- from this capitalist impasse. 

David Ellis 
Leeds 

No mystery 

Peter Manson’s letter in last week’s 
paper (February 22) attempts to fill 
the gap left by Moshe Machover in 
justifying the CPGB’s support for 
the proscription of Socialist Fight 
from Labour Against the Witchhunt 
in January. 

In earlier letters, I pointed out 
that, in doing so, they had effectively 
proscribed the application of the 
Marxist theory of the state to the factual 
material available today concerning 
the disproportionate representation of 
Jewish bourgeois in the US and other 
western ruling classes, compared to the 
Jewish population in the imperialist 
countries. Combined with the Israeli 
law of return, which gives Jews in 
general Israeli citizenship rights that 
can be easily exercised by the wealthy, 
this creates a substantial overlap 
between the ruling class of the US 
(and to a lesser extent other imperialist 
ruling classes) and that of Israel. The 
Marxist theory of the state says that the 
state is a weapon in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie - both against other classes, 
such as the proletariat, and against rival 
groups of capitalists; those groups of 
bourgeois which control and thereby 
effectively ‘own’ which bourgeois state 
being defined by rights of citizenship. 

Machover could not argue with these 
theoretical postulates without arguing 
against the Marxist theory of the state. 
He did so not by denying that the state 
is the property of a particular class (the 
bourgeoisie), but by effectively denying 
that the bourgeoisie is a national class 
defined by citizenship. He has now 
given up the argument in a subjective 
manner, complaining that he has been 
misquoted. But, if he had, it would be 
easy to expose in theoretical terms. 
Instead, he has to rely on damagingly 
saying that his most egregious errors 
were sarcasm and frivolity. I cannot 
think of many occasions when so 
eminent a figure - at least by reputation, 
if not real substance - has so meekly 
thrown in the towel on an issue that he 
presumably initially felt was important 
enough to try to debate. 

Peter Manson’s letter is not much 
more serious. He postulates about US 
and other overseas Jewish bourgeois 
who exercise their right to Israeli 


citizenship that “in reality they 
will only become part of the Israeli 
bourgeoisie by concentrating their 
business operations in Israel, not 
merely by becoming citizens”. But 
this is not true at all. All they need is 
a business presence in Israel, which 
does not have to be ‘concentrated’. 
In fact, they are very varied, from a 
fairly nominal presence, involving 
financial investment or owning a 
share of something, to the extreme 
level of US-Israeli integration in 
hi-tech fields. This is taken to an even 
higher level in the hi-tech military 
field, where the extreme level of 
cooperation and interdependence 
in the past prompted Machover to 
ascribe an independent role to the 
‘military-industrial complex’. In fact, 
this military-commercial cooperation 
was precisely a function of the overlap 
of the ruling classes. 

Their status as citizens still gives 
them the right to come and go as 
they please, and access to bourgeois 
institutions in both Israel and their 
original home state. Why should their 
business operations be ‘concentrated’ 
in Israel? The business operations of 
bourgeois in the imperialist countries 
in general are not ‘concentrated’ 
in only one state; the tendency of 
imperialist capital to invest in semi¬ 
colonial countries, and in each other’s 
economies, is well-known. Nissan 
is a Japanese company; Apple is an 
American company; but their actual 
operations are far flung. But that does 
not mean Apple is not American, and 
that Nissan is not Japanese, which is 
what Machover’s argument implies. 

It’s incredible that, after the 
exposure by A1 Jazeera of Shai Masot’s 
activities in The lobby , in trying to ‘take 
down’ Tory minister Alan Duncan, 
that Manson should say that Socialist 
Fight is promoting a “conspiracy 
theory” that Jewish-Zionist social 
power has the ability to destroy the 
careers of bourgeois politicians who 
are non-cooperative with Israel. There 
the planning was captured on film; it 
is quite rare that attributable material 
should come into the public domain 
by high-placed individuals plotting to 
‘take down’ a bourgeois public figure. 
How wilfully complacent and obtuse 
for Manson to deny this. 

Other Tories who have been ‘taken 
out’ by pro-Israel forces in the media 
for being critical of Israeli crimes 
include David Mellor, who confronted 
Israeli troops in 1988 brutalising 
Palestinians on the West Bank during 
the first intifada, and was brought 
down by a lurid, concocted 1992 
sex scandal. His real crime then was 
association with a Palestine Liberation 
Organisation official. This is someone 
who, according to Manson, as an 
imperialist politician, should have a 
natural interest in supporting Israel. 
Then there are Lib Dems such as Jenny 
Tonge and David Ward, who have been 
driven out of mainstream political 
activity by the Israel lobby. Again, 
as bourgeois politicians, according to 
Manson, they should have just as much 
interest in supporting Israel’s crimes as 
any Jewish bourgeois. 

In the US, there are far more 
illustrious cases. George Bush, the 
president of the US from 1989 to 
1993, believes that he failed to get a 
second term because of the actions of 
the Israel lobby, because of his 1991 
withholding of loan guarantees to Israel 
if they refused to cooperate in freezing 
settlements on the West Bank. It is not 
at all clear that this is true; however, he 
was defeated by the scandal-ridden Bill 
Clinton despite winning a major war 
(against Iraq) the year before the 1992 
presidential election. However, this was 
a period when in the UK John Major, 
affected by the same recession as Bush 
the elder, managed to retain power. So, 
Bush’s belief is not outlandish. It does 
appear to have affected his advice to 


Bush junior to keep in with the Israel 
lobby, which has the power to defeat 
a presidency. 

A much clearer case of this was 
the defeat of ‘moderate’ Republican 
Senator Charles Percy of Illinois 
in 1984 for advocating American 
negotiations with the PLO, and 
supporting arms sales to Saudi Arabia, 
which was then regarded by Israel as a 
potential threat, somewhat unlike today. 

As a liberal Zionist who published 
an early, somewhat boastful study of 
the Israel lobby noted, “Defeating 
Percy for re-election in 1984 became 
virtually a national crusade among 
pro-Israel activists. His opponent, 
Representative Paul Simon, reputedly 
agreed to enter the race only after 
being promised by a Chicago Jewish 
businessperson that the Jewish 
community would give at least £1.5 
million in campaign donations. In all, 
Simon raised $5.3 million to Percy’s 
$6 million... Another $1.6 million was 
spent by a California Jewish activist, 
Michael Goland, who ran his own 
independent ‘Dump Percy’ campaign. 
Percy lost by a narrow 89,000 votes, 
many of them from conservative 
Republicans who saw him as a leader 
of the hated moderate wing. Jewish 
voters in fact gave him 35%, more 
than Ronald Reagan got that year” (JJ 
Goldberg Jewish power Boston 1996). 

In terms of the Democratic Party, 
Jimmy Carter is now a hate figure of 
the Israel lobby for his work Peace: 
not apartheid. However, as a former 
president, there is not much that can 
be done to him. Unlike the fate of 
Andrew Young, the illustrious former 
associate of Martin Luther King, who 
was hounded from office as America’s 
UN ambassador by the Israel lobby in 
1979 for meeting with the PLO on his 
boss’s (ie, Carter’s) behalf. 

This is only a sample. And in a 
sense, Manson is lazy and demagogic 
for demanding examples that many 
people - certainly any politically 
aware observers - already know about. 
Manson, like the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty he professes to despise, is still 
involved in Jack Conrad’s crusade 
against ‘left anti-Semitism’, which 
involves denying that there is anything 
Jewish about Zionism and the Israel 
lobby. As Norman Finkelstein stated 
when being upbraided for correctly 
noting that the Israel lobby is an ethnic 
lobby at Communist University in 2016, 
“I can’t deal with this politically correct 
denial of reality. It’s not socialist.” 

Manson’s ignorance is also shown 
by his point about Trump and Israel. 
Trump’s embrace of Jerusalem as 
Israel’s capital did not just appear 
out of the blue. It is embodied in the 
Jerusalem Embassy Act of 1995, which 
formally recognised Jerusalem as 
Israel’s capital and projected moving 
the embassy - itself a conquest of the 
Israel lobby. As Trump noted, previous 
presidents - notably Clinton, Bush 
and Obama - promised to implement 
it when seeking election, but delayed 
it over and over again for ‘national 
security’ reasons when in office. 
This is hardly the sign of a coherent 
imperialist policy: more the mark of a 
ruling class wavering in the face of a 
powerful lobby that indeed is somewhat 
in contradiction to rational US interests. 

So what if liberal Jewish media 
commentators consider Trump’s 
partial implementation of the 1995 
act disastrous? The American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee (Aipac), 
which JJ Goldberg’s study definitively 
characterises as a Jewish organisation, 
does not. And Aipac is the major 
organisation of the Israel lobby in 
the USA. Trump’s move to finally 
implement it simply shows the 
increasing strength of the lobby in 
US politics, as shown by Netanyahu’s 
associate and supporter, Trump, being 
able to get the Republican nomination 
and inveigle the presidency in the first 


place. There’s nothing mysterious 
about it. 

Ian Donovan 

Socialist Fight 

Miners’ history 

Many thanks to the Weekly Worker and 
Dave Douglass for last week’s review of 
Cowie miners, Polmaise colliery and the 
1984-85 miners \strike , newly published 
by the Scottish Labour History Society 
(‘Determined to win’, February 22). 

Dave’s distinguished record as a 
participant and analyst of the strike 
has contributed significantly to 
its literature, as we hope does our 
publication. The bulk of the book 
comprises reprints of two pamphlets 
written by local socialists, Steve 
McGrail and Vicky Patterson, in the 
heat of the struggle by the miners of 
Cowie, Stirlingshire, to save Polmaise 
colliery - the first to take strike action. 

Mining community historian and 
editor of Scottish Labour History Jim 
Phillips contributes an introductory 
retrospect, and victimised miner Jim 
O’Hare an afterword. Sadly, both Steve 
and Vicky are now deceased, but the 
SLHS has reproduced their remarkable 
record of the strike. 

Copies of Cowie miners can be 
obtained for £6 plus £1.50 p&p, payable 
to ‘Scottish Labour History Society’, 
from S Maclennan, SLHS, 0/1, 64 
Terregles Avenue, Glasgow G41 4LX 
(stewart_maclennan@btintemet. com). 
Stewart Maclennan 
Scottish Labour History Society 

Ignominy 

Comrade Victor Jenkins responds to 
my criticisms of his original published 
statements by saying I regard him as a 
“loonie”. His word - certainly not mine; 
I implied no such empty-souled insult, 
whilst agreeing wholeheartedly with him 
that any such diversionary crap is the 
hallmark of both filthy fascism and the 
anti-working class poison of Stalinism. 
In turn, I could get severely pissed off 
with that calumny he peddles about my 
motivations, but nothing productive 
would result. 

The comrade may or may not be 
interested to know that I share some 
elements of his original doubts about 
the CPGB’s annual get-together. For 
instance, for them to report a “low 
quality” of cadres coming forward in 
current times, as well as scornfully to 
reject any adaptation of posture/any 
modification of practices as being 
mere caving in to “accessibility”, is 
both foolish and shameful. Overall, 
things sounded an awful lot like the 
workman blaming his tools for a 
shockingly bad job done! 

However, where categorically I part 
company with comrade Jenkins is in 
relation to his coldly unsympathetic 
tone. All of it somewhat reminiscent 
of a disruptively angry adolescent 
or ‘schoolyard loudmouth’, as 
approximately I expressed it in my 
original letter. Irritatingly “rambling” 
of me, I realise, but when it comes to 
the comrade persisting in his habit of 
reading a Weekly Worker he despises 
so very much, I just cannot escape the 
image of a homophobic man spending 
time in gay clubs each and every 
weekend - just in order to reconfirm 
his outrage and utter scandalisation, 
which he hopes everyone will be in no 
doubt about! 

In summary, then. Sad to say, by 
deliberately plunging even further into 
the dingy depths of his close-minded 
bunker, comrade Victor Jenkins only 
brings further ignominy blended 
with derision upon himself. All that 
in dazzling contrast to alternative 
pathways available to him - as they 
are to anyone with a free spirit, plus 
desire for learning, growth, expansion 
of consciousness and vibrant Marxist 
development. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 
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Wave of militancy 


L ecturers and academic support 
staff from 61 universities across 
Britain are engaged in 14 days of 
strike action - unprecedented in British 
higher education. 

The strikes result from the dispute 
between the employers, Universities 
UK, and members of the University and 
College Union. There is another threat 
to cut pensions - the third since 2009. 

This time the University 
Superannuation Scheme (USS) is 
proposing a change from a defined 
benefit scheme, which gives guaranteed 
income in retirement, to a defined 
contribution scheme, where pensions 
are subject to the vagaries of the 
financial markets. The union has 
forecast an average loss of up to 
£10,000 a year for retired members. 
This represent cuts of between 40% 
and 70%, with the future pensions of 
younger members worst affected. 

According to the employers, the USS 
deficit has grown to such an extent that 
it is now one of the largest of any UK 
fund, with estimates wildly fluctuating 
between £6 billion and £12 billion. 
However, the UCU and its actuaries 
have challenged these figures, on the 
basis that the data and forecasts are 
fundamentally flawed. Nevertheless, 
the dispute reflects an increasingly 
widespread pattern of public- and 
private-sector employers transferring 
risks and liabilities to their workforce. 
The union argues that pension benefits 
are in fact deferred wages and that the 
proposed cuts simply add to the pain 
of over a decade of salaries that have 
been falling in real terms. In addition, 
we are experiencing deteriorating terms 
and conditions, including increased 
casualisation. Over half of university 
teaching staff - estimated at 96,000 - are 
currently on short-term or zero-hour 
contracts. 

The dispute comes at a time when 
higher education is in the political 
spotlight like never before. Since their 
introduction in 1998, student fees have 
become central issues in public debate 
and electoral politics. Losing the student 
vote probably helped wipe out Nick 
Clegg and the Liberal Democrats in the 
2015 general election, and now Corbyn 
and May are vying with each other to 
win over young people with promises 
of reform and even the abolition of 
tuition fees. 

Over decades, the expansion of 
university education has been linked to 
any number of political and economic 
strategies, ranging from Tony Blair’s 
‘knowledge economy’ to Theresa 
May’s social mobility agenda. These 


instrumental approaches are echoed 
by senior university leaders like Dame 
Janet Beer, president of Universities UK 
and vice-chancellor of the University of 
Liverpool, who argues: “Universities 
are key to developing the skills needed 
by employers and students across 
a wide range of industries, sectors 
and professions.” 1 Not only do vice- 
chancellors and senior managers talk 
like executives: they increasingly act 
that way too, running their universities 
like business empires. Last year, for 
example, the University of Liverpool 
recorded a turnover in excess of £520 
million, including income from tuition 
fees of £256 million, and generating an 
operating surplus of over £44 million. 
Universities have become big global 
business. 

Meanwhile, scandals around fat-cat 
salaries, expenses and perks have 
fuelled public anger and brought 
complaints about the marketisation of 
higher education. All of this has added 
to staff discontent. However, as one 
academic has argued, far from raking 
it in, universities are increasingly 
starved of public investment and are 
in reality facing a ‘profound crisis’. 
Increasing marketisation is a major 
factor, as universities become subject 
to “fluctuations based on demand 
and supply, compelling irrational 
short-termism”. 2 

The current dispute has been building 
for a long time, with the pension 
threat acting as a catalyst for multiple 
discontents. The union’s leadership has 
found itself under increasing pressure to 
defend wages and conditions and in last 
month’s strike ballot, 88% of members 
who voted backed strike action on an 
overall turnout of 58%. These almost 
unprecedented figures show the degree 
of anger within Britain’s universities. 
Across the country there are reports 
of enthusiastic and determined picket 
lines, swelled by support from students, 
other unions in the universities and the 
wider Labour Party and trade union 
movement. 

Having been confident that the 
UCU would not achieve the necessary 
tum-out or majority for the strike, the 
employers have been taken aback by the 
depth of this militancy. A decade of cuts 
in living standards and union retreats 
in the face of an employers’ offensive, 
the university establishment clearly 
imagined it could win on this. Our job 
is to prove them wrong. 

The UCU leadership’s usually 
cautious and hesitant approach has 
to a certain extent been swept aside 
by the membership’s determination 


to defend their pensions, much of it 
coming from below. In my own branch 
in Liverpool, the union has actually 
recmited following the strike call. In the 
fortnight before the walkout, 138 new 
members signed up, with new layers of 
younger activists being drawn in. In the 
five days of the strike, there have been 
between 140 and 200 registered pickets 
on duty every day. Similar reports of 
revived militancy and determination are 
also circulating among activists across 
the country. 

In common with many other 
universities, UCU members in 
Liverpool have been explaining their 
case to the wider labour movement, 
bringing in support from the RMT, 
Unite, Unison and CWU, as well as 
other teaching unions. This has been 
vital in building morale to sustain the 
struggle. Another crucial feature has 
been the support of students, who have 
enthusiastically publicised our case 
and taken part in solidarity actions, 
including an occupation of the vice- 
chancellor’s office. 

Another important feature at several 
universities has been the organisation 
of alternative lectures, exploring a 
broad range of political, economic 
and philosophical themes, such as 
the nature of university education 
and the production of knowledge 
under capitalism. Like the political 
discussions that are spontaneously 
arising on picket lines and in strike 
committee meetings, these ‘teach-outs’ 
are much more than mere add-ons to 
the economic dimension of the dispute, 
suggesting a growing opposition to the 
stifling culture of managerialism that 
characterises university ‘education’ 
today. 

Arbitration talks under the auspicies 
of Acas have been announced. Whilst 
the outcome remains uncertain, the 
determination among ordinary members 
to win the dispute is strong. Whatever 
happens in the next few weeks, it is clear 
that a new militancy and questioning 
of the status quo is emerging among 
UCU members. 

Perhaps the big question underlying 
all aspects of this dispute is the same 
question that more and more are starting 
to ask in society at large: who is in 
control and by what authority? • 

Kevin Bean 
Liverpool UCU (personal capacity) 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian. com/education/2018/feb/l 8/ 
cutting-tuition-fees-would-backfire-justine- 
greening-wams-theresa-may. 

2. www.timeshighereducation.com/blog/perpetual- 
fmancial-crisis-uk-higher-education. 
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London Communist Forum 

Sunday March 4, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading group: 
study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy from Marx and 
Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 3, ‘The 
“dress rehearsal” and the first duma’ (continued). 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday March 6, 6.30pm: Series of talks on human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off 
Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘Myth, marriage and the 
necessary domestication of the dangerous “other”’. 

Speaker: Mark Jamieson. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Rallies to mobilise support for March 17 UN anti-racism day protests: 
Sheffield: Wednesday March 7, 7pm, Central United Reformed Church, 

60 Norfolk Street, Sheffield SI. 

South London: Wednesday March 7, 7pm, Karibu Education Centre, 7 
Gresham Road, London SW9. 

Newcastle: Saturday March 10, 1pm, Arts Centre, Black Swan Yard, 39 
Westgate Road, Newcastle NE1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Saturday March 10,1pm to 3:30pm: 

Organising meeting, Union Tavern, 52 Lloyd Baker Street, London WC1. 
Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www. labouragainstthewitchhunt. org. 

Students Against Racism 

Saturday March 3,10am to 4pm: National conference, NEU Building, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Saudi prince not welcome 

Wednesday March 7, 5pm: Protest, Downing Street, London SW1. No 
to the visit by Prince Mohammad bin Salman. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk/index.php/ 
events/national-events/2867-28-jan-02-feb-london-saudi-prince-not- 
welcome-protest-mohammad-bin-salman-visit. 

Solidarity with Palestine 

Wednesday March 7, 6.30pm: Exhibition, auction, food and drink, 

Cafe Palestina, 53 Fortress Road, London NW5. 

Organised by Tower Hamlets Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
https://towerhamletspalestinesolidarity.wordpress.com/about. 

A woman’s place is in politics 

Thursday March 8, 7pm: International Women’s Day debate, Over- 
Seas House, 5 Park Place, London SW1. Speakers: Sophie Walker, 

Akeela Ahmed, and Helen Pankhurst. Tickets £10. 

Organised by the Royal Over-Seas League: www.rosl.org.uk. 

CND at 60 

Thursday March 8, 6.30pm: Book Launch, Friends House, 173-177 
Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
www.facebook.com/events/209068646333595/ 

US out of Latin America 

Thursday March 15, 6.30pm: Emergency rally, Discus, 128 Theobalds 
Road, London WC1. No to Trump’s interventionist agenda against 
Venezuela and Nicaragua. 

Organised by Venezuela Solidarity Campaign: 
www. venezuelasolidarity. co .uk. 

For an anti-war government 

Thursday March 15, 7pm: Public meeting, Kiln Farm, Milton Keynes 
MK11. Speakers: 

Lindsey German (Stop the War Coalition), Andrew Murray (Unite). 
Organised by Milton Keynes Stop the War: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

End the witch-hunt 

Tuesday March 20,11am: Lobby of Labour’s national executive 
committee meeting, Southside, 105 Victoria Street, London SW1. 
Wednesday April 25: Lobby of Marc Wadsworth’s NCC disciplinary 
hearing in London. Details to be confirmed. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www. labouragainstthewitchhunt. org. 

Socialism and the USA 

Saturday March 24,1pm: Public meeting, Wakefield Labour Club 
(Red Shed), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1. Admission free, including 
light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Marxism and capitalist economies 

Tuesday March 27, 7pm: Political economy lectures, Marx Memorial 
Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. The first in a series of 
lectures from professor Simon Mohun. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 
Tuesday May 1,10am to 3pm: Open day with special events, free 
tours, and stalls. Marx Memorial Museum, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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OXFAM 


Charities and purity politics 

As the Oxfam affair unfolds, Paul Demarty asks why the wave of sexual harassment scandals has given 
more ammunition to the right than the left 



Charity is a sure sign of social failure 


S o the #MeToo era continues. 
What began with allegations of 
sexual harassment and assault 
in the film industry has slowly grown 
into an unfocused omniscandal - a sort 
of Great Puritan Cultural Revolution, 
in which the next denunciation is 
neither far away nor strictly predict¬ 
able; where high crimes are munged 
up with basically trivial misconduct; 
and all demurrals from public criticism 
denounced as fraternisation with the 
enemy. 

The extension of the affair into 
the international aid agencies, at first 
glance, is merely another step-change 
(#ThemToo!); after all, why should we 
expect the senior staff of aid agencies 
to be immune from the temptations 
of power? Add them to the list. Yet 
what is exposed here is actually a 
far more complicated political knot: 
the role of charities in neoliberal 
capitalism, especially in the context 
of international aid, is a murky matter, 
and the politics around it is hardly just 
a matter of liberal-feminist do-gooders 
versus sexually exploitative men. But 
that, in fact, was already true of the 
scandal in its other incarnations, and 
the left at large - liberal and socialist 
- has basically failed to confront the 
reality that so far the beneficiaries 
have been principally on the right. The 
difference is merely that, in the sphere 
of international aid, the rightist agenda 
is both more vulgar and more obvious. 

So let us recapitulate the story so 
far. On February 9, The Times revealed 
that senior people in Oxfam posted to 
Haiti in the wake of 2010’s catastrophic 
earthquake had been quietly shuffled 
off - some sacked, some allowed to 
resign - after an internal investigation 
found good reason to believe that they 
had used prostitutes. There are several 
reasons why this behaviour is legally 
sensitive: prostitution is illegal in 
Haiti, UN regulations concerning the 
behaviour of aid workers prohibit the 
procurement of sex, and - needless 
to say - it contravenes Oxfam’s own 
internal code of conduct. 

The non-transparency around 
the issue - the way Roland van 
Hauwermeiren, the director at the 
centre of the allegations, was permitted 
a “phased and dignified exit” to avoid 
embarrassment to the charity - has, of 
course, not played well in the public 
gallery. The subsequent discovery 
that a similar hushed-up episode had 
taken place on his watch in Chad four 
years earlier produced a further lurch 
into crisis, with deputy chief executive 
Penny Lawrence falling on her sword. 
As I write, her erstwhile boss, Barbara 
Stocking - accused by The Times of 
arranging the quiet resignation of van 
Hauwermeiren - limps on in post, but 
surely cannot last much longer. 

By unhappy coincidence, old 
allegations against Brendan Cox 
concerning his time as chief strategist 
for Save the Children resurfaced: the 
widower of Saint Jo - and like her a 
professional do-gooder for various 
charities - was sacked over accusations 
of “inappropriate behaviour” in 2015, 
and denied wrongdoing until February 
18. Thus was Save the Children - and 
other charities Cox still had a hand in, 
before he publicly resigned all such 
posts two weeks ago - sucked into the 
maelstrom. 

The most vociferous critics of these 
charities have, as noted, been on the 
right - and on the hard right. The Daily 
Express has been running a campaign 
for months demanding that the British 
international aid budget basically be 
abolished, and (what else?) spent on 
the national health service, and has 


not said anything different in its days 
under Richard Desmond; the Mail's 
attitude is basically the same, as is that 
of many on the right of the Tory Party. 
Godfrey Bloom, when he was the UK 
Independence Party’s gobbiest MEP, 
got into hot water for stating: “How 
we can send a billion pounds a month 
to Bongo Bongo Land when we are 
in this kind of debt is beyond me” - a 
clearer expression of this chauvinist 
resentment of international aid is hardly 
imaginable, which is perhaps one of 
the reasons why the media stitched 
him up over it. 

Small-minded 

With such a background, all incidents 
that show charities in the international 
aid space in an unfavourable light are 
guaranteed to be trumpeted as loudly 
as the media megaphone allows. The 
horror is that these aid workers were 
paying for, according to one source, 
“full-on, Caligula-style orgies” with 
British taxpayers’money. 

It is hardly surprising that many 
liberals are uneasy about joining in, 
then. It seems that this campaign 
against Oxfam and the others has 
exactly the stamp of cheap cruelty 
about it; that these allegations are being 
exploited in the service of the parochial 
small-mindedness that undergirds 
plebeian Thatcherism, Brexitism and 
related phenomena. The source of 
that small-mindedness is precisely 
the media and demagogic right which 
promotes it so assiduously now, and is 
so hated by the liberal left. 

It would do us a bit of good, 
however, to ask why exactly it is that 
the Express and co have such a rich 
seam of impropriety to mine. Patrick 
Cockburn, straying briefly from his 
Middle East portfolio, was the most 
eloquent of many to put the Oxfam 
scandal in the context of Haiti at 


that time, which suffered far beyond 
what was ‘necessary’, even if we 
consider the country’s extreme poverty 
‘necessary’: 

The earthquake that devastated Haiti 
on January 12 2010, killing 220,000 
people, produced a terrible and 
disgusting failure by those who came 
from abroad to help the survivors. 
Among these were UN soldiers from 
Nepal, which was then in the middle 
of a cholera epidemic, who brought 
the disease with them and allowed 
it to enter the rivers that provide 
Haitians with their drinking water. 

Cholera, previously unknown 
on the island, killed 7,568 Haitians 
over the next two years, though the 
UN denied responsibility for the 
outbreak. This was despite a report 
by its own experts in 2012 that 
showed that the spread of cholera 
downstream from the Nepalese 
soldiers’ camps was predictable and 
avoidable. It was only in 2016 that the 
UN finally accepted responsibility 
for starting the epidemic, though it 
claimed legal immunity and refused 
to pay compensation. 1 

Classy indeed. Elsewhere, Socialist 
Worker is good enough to remind us 
of other exploits of the ‘peacekeepers’: 

[United Nations] forces raped hundreds 
of women and girls with the promise 
of giving them medicine, clothes and 
food. UN troops in Haitian capital 
Port-au-Prince ran a child abuse ring, 
where homeless girls and boys as 
young as 12 were raped. 2 

Oxfam is, of course, not a military outfit, 
and it should be stressed that Cockbum 
is a staunch defender of it in the current 
situation. There is, however, a big, murky 
overlap between the ‘humanitarian’ 


operations of the UN, United States 
and friends, and the civilian outfits 
very often attached to them. “Many 
NGOs,” our Socialist Worker author 
continues, “push or cooperate with a 
western agenda because aid often comes 
with strings attached.” By “western”, 
surely, is meant the combination of 
political subservience to imperialism 
and economic ‘structural reforms’ of 
the type we know all too well. 

The state 

The situation of Oxfam is interesting 
here, especially if we pull back from a 
focus on Haiti. On the face of it, there 
can surely be no charity in Britain that 
carries on so extensive a mass fundraising 
operation as Oxfam. It operates one of the 
largest bookshop chains in the country. 
It has music festivals, armies of charity 
muggers across the country, huge TV ad 
campaigns ... Yet it has been clear from 
the start that, should the Department for 
International Development sever its ties 
with Oxfam, that would be the end of it 
all. It is utterly dependent on the state. 
And so it never strays off message. 
Its tortuous navigation of the Israeli 
occupation of Palestine and diplomatic 
agreement to separate itself from those 
who call for boycott, divestment and 
sanctions is a case in point. Charities 
are permitted to denounce, in abstract 
terms, the particular state of affairs to 
which they are addressed; but are barred, 
both by the aforementioned pecuniary 
interests and a truly Kafkaesque level 
of state regulation, from taking any 
clear political line. 

The result is probably best thought 
of as wasteful. It would be fatuous to 
deny that some good is done when 
Oxfam distributes medicines or food 
parcels in a disaster zone, Medecins 
Sans Frontieres patches up civilian 
casualties of war, and so on. It is difficult 
to imagine a humanitarianism worthy 


of the name not doing so. It is equally 
difficult, however, to imagine that by 
sufficiently energetic philanthropy, 
any more ambitious objectives could 
be achieved. Oxfam was the core of the 
Make Poverty History campaign that 
grabbed a lot of attention in 2005 or so; 
but making poverty history is exactly 
what Oxfam cannot do. 

The relationship between the 
charities and the state is not, of 
course, unidirectional. Domestically, 
for instance, there is something the 
charities can offer the state in return 
for its largesse, which is actually doing 
that which might be better thought 
of as the work of the state. Charities 
plug the gaps in health and social 
care, in education, emergency housing 
and countless other ‘social service’ 
areas. This state of affairs is artificial; 
much of this work was once done by 
municipal government, and municipal 
government was crushed by Thatcher 
and her heirs in order to extirpate 
‘municipal socialism’. 

The effect of moving all this activity 
increases waste in two ways. It, firstly, 
ensures that it is done piecemeal and 
incoherently by financially vulnerable 
organisations. Secondly, it imposes 
by law and bureaucratic force a 
capitalist managerial structure, which 
leads to the same defects we observe 
elsewhere in economic life: overpaid 
senior managers, a middle and lower 
management staffed with lackeys and 
yes-men, cost-cutting and capacity 
issues, etc. 

It also leads to people with control 
of large amounts of funds, in places 
like Haiti, and appetites of their own. 

This is the hidden sting in the tale, 
and the link back to the wider moral 
panic around sexual misconduct. The 
Oxfam workers’ misdeeds are rooted 
in the material situations in which they 
work. They are the bringers of food, 
aid and shelter; all around them is 
dire poverty. The opportunity is there 
only because there are countries like 
Haiti upon which permanent penury 
has been imposed. The obverse of 
the obsessional digging for sexual 
hypocrisy is to state that the payment 
of prostitutes for sex is not normal, but 
the conditions which drive people to 
prostitution are. 

And likewise the problem with 
Harvey Weinstein is seen to be Harvey 
Weinstein as an individual moral 
agent , rather than the absurd and 
unnecessary control he and his ilk have 
as gatekeepers of fame. The ‘solutions’ 
to these ‘problems’ are thus invariably 
more social control and more hierarchy, 
making the problem more likely to 
recur in the future. 

This is the ultimate reason why - 
however much the agenda seems on 
a day-to-day basis to be driven by 
liberals - the #MeToo campaign serves 
the traditionalist right better. For theirs 
is the view that humans are intrinsically 
sinful; thus moralistic police actions are 
the best that can actually be offered; 
the constant recurrence of these 
peccadilloes supports that view, as 
well as the accompanying idea that 
modem ‘permissiveness’ leads to such 
activity. In short, there is a basically 
coherent and thoroughly hierarchical 
world view there - which cannot be 
said for liberal Hollywood actresses 
and their co-thinking pundits • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.independent.co.uk/voices/oxfam- 
prostitution-scandal-haiti-aid-workers-why-there- 
abuse-charity-a8214316.html. 

2. https://socialistworker.co.uk/art/46118/Oxfam+ 
3scandal+another+Westem+crime+against+Haiti. 
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Theresa May’s a la carte menu 

Three-course dinner or a packet of crisps? Eddie Ford looks at the latest Brexit developments 



War cabinet meets at Chequers, but still cannot come up with a coherent strategy 


L ast week the high farce known as 
Brexit took another turn when the 
ludicrously named ‘war cabinet’ 
held an eight-hour discussion at the 
prime minister’s country retreat in 
Chequers. 

According to one of those present, 
Theresa May played a “blinder” and 
persuaded seemingly incorrigible 
Brexiteers to shift their position - 
though we still wait to see the evidence. 
The prime minister is due to set out her 
position on Brexit yet again in a heavily 
touted major speech on March 2, which 
doubtlessly will resolve absolutely 
nothing - rather just intensify the 
tensions and conflicts afflicting both 
the government and the Tory Party. 

Anyhow, in between their sweetcom 
soup, Guinness short rib of Dexter Beef 
and lemon tart with raspberry sorbet, 
the ministers unanimously agreed to the 
almost Maoist-sounding ‘three baskets’ 
approach - or “managed divergence” 
- that May initially sketched out in 
Florence last September, although 
then it was called the ‘three buckets’. 
In the first basket, or bucket, are 
those parts of the British economy 
which are intimately interlinked to the 
European Union either because they 
have highly complex supply chains, 
like car manufacturers, or are heavily 
regulated, like chemicals or medicines. 
For these sectors, Britain would accept 
EU regulations and the rulings of the 
European Court of Justice (rubbing 
away Theresa May’s previous ‘red line’ 
that judges in Luxembourg would “play 
no future role” in British life). 

In the second basket would be 
other goods and services, including 
data and financial services, where 
the UK would consent to common 
regulatory goals, but would keep some 
flexibility to set its own rules - with 
a system of “mutual recognition” of 
each other’s rules and the creation of 
a “dispute resolution mechanism” to 
theoretically ensure a level playing 
field. Britain would underpin this 
“special partnership” by promising 
to abide by high European standards 
in areas such as labour protection, 
environmental mles, consumer law, etc. 

The third basket would include 
those areas where there is little or 
no European law, such as robotics or 
driverless cars - ‘frontier technology’, 
as some like to call it - which we are 
supposed to believe will see Britain 
bestride the world with the sort of 
entrepreneurial, buccaneer spirit that 
once made the country so great. 

Of course, there is something 
slightly surreal about the Chequers 
get-together, given that the EU has 
already totally ruled out any pick-and- 
mix approach to the single market. Or, 
as Janan Ganesh wrote in the Financial 
Times , “Which leaves us to wonder 
why a cabinet of experienced ministers, 
already chastened by Europe’s refusal 
of impossible demands over the past 
year, would again ask for something so 
fanciful.” He came up with the fairly 
obvious answer that at least the plan 
“sees the riven Conservatives through 
another month or so” and “postpones 
the moment of rupture”: that is, when 
Tories “must decide between the two 
stark destinies” of either a “mere trade 
deal with Europe or some form of 
customs union” (February 26). The 
former would lead to some kind of 
hard border with Ireland, as they know, 
whilst the latter would hinder Britain’s 
‘sovereign power’ to negotiate trade 
with third parties - thus negating the 
whole point of Brexit. 

Europe’s response to the revamped 
‘three baskets’ idea was utterly 
predictable. Indeed, we read that EU 
leaders were left “incredulous” by 
the emerging reports of the Chequers 


meeting. Wasting no time, Donald 
Tusk, the European Council president, 
stated that the present position of the 
British government is based upon “pure 
illusion”. Tusk went to remind May that 
it has been a “set principle of the EU27 
that there cannot be any cherry-picking 
of single market a la carte ” - this will 
not change. Maybe Theresa May will 
now get the message - or perhaps not. 

However, it does appear that EU 
leaders have decided not to have a row 
about the “three baskets” and “managed 
divergence” for the time being, as they 
want to get through the next EU summit 
on March 22-23, where May hopes 
to secure agreement on a two-year 
transition period extending beyond 
the official Brexit date of March 29 
2019. By all accounts, she plans to 
get that transition phase by backing 
down on her previous suggestion that 
EU citizens arriving in Britain after 
March next year would not enjoy 
the right to remain in the country - a 
position that was instantly shot down 
in flames by the EU. Therefore expect 
more climbdowns from the May 
administration, showing you the reality 
of the power relationship between the 
British government and the EU - it 
hardly takes a genius to recognise who 
is in the driving seat. 

Bespoke 

Piling the pressure on the prime minister, on 
February 26 Jeremy Corbyn demonstrated 
that Labour’s stance on Brexit is “evolving” 
by coming out unequivocally for a new 
and permanent customs union with 
the EU - though that is not the same as 
remaining in the customs union. He 
said Labour would be seeking a “final 
deal that gives full access to European 
markets” and “maintains the benefits 
of the single market and the customs 
union”. Meaning that Britain, according 
to the Labour leader, “will need a 
bespoke relationship of its own” that 
includes “full, tariff-free access and a 
floor under existing rights, standards 
and protections” - adding that Labour 
“would also seek to negotiate protections, 
clarifications or exemptions, where 
necessary, in relation to privatisation and 
public service competition directives, 
state aid and procurement rules and the 
posted workers directive”. 

For Corbyn, “we cannot be held 
back, inside or outside the EU, from 
taking the steps we need to support 
cutting-edge industries and local 
business, stop the tide of privatisation 
and outsourcing or prevent employers 
being able to import cheap agency 


labour from abroad to undercut existing 
pay and conditions”. Hence Labour, he 
said, would want to “negotiate a new, 
comprehensive UK-EU customs union 
to ensure that there are no tariffs with 
Europe and to help avoid any need for 
a hard border in Northern Ireland”. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s commitment to a 
“new, comprehensive UK-EU customs 
union” after Brexit was praised by 
the Confederation of British Industry 
and the Institute of Directors (IoD), 
as well as the former Conservative 
chancellor, George Osborne - the latter 
complaining that the Tories had offered 
Labour an “open goal” by making no 
customs union a red line and Corbyn 
had “just kicked the ball into the back 
of it”. The CBI’s director general, 
Carolyn Fairbaim, thought Corbyn’s 
commitment to a customs union would 
“put jobs and living standards first 
by remaining in a close economic 
relationship with the EU”, although 
she was not quite so happy with the 
“rhetoric on renationalisation.” Stephen 
Martin, the director general of the IoD, 
which is calling for a partial customs 
union, said Labour had “widened the 
debate” and manufacturers would be 
particularly pleased. We are now in the 
paradoxical situation where Labour, 
despite having its most leftwing leader 
ever, is almost the preferred party of 
big business, at least when it comes 
to Brexit. 

Of course, on one level, Corbyn’s 
new position is just warmed-over 
Mayism - even down to talk of 
“bespoke” arrangements, and so on. 
In a cruel but justifiable quip, the 
Liberal Democrat leader, Sir Vince 
Cable, tweeted that, while Corbyn’s 
tweaked customs union stance was 
a “small step to sanity”, he is still 
following Theresa May’s “cake and 
eat it policy” - only he “wants red 
cherries rather than blue raisins”. 
But the big difference between the 
prime minister and the Labour leader, 
as pointed out in The Guardian by 
Rafael Behr, is that Corbyn “has room 
to manoeuvre” - the Labour leader’s 
“greatest advantage has been the time 
and space to amend the trajectory” of 
his Brexit policy, unlike Theresa May, 
who, “under pressure from her party”, 
has “pedalled harder and faster towards 
the impossible” (February 25). 

Fairy godmother 

Perhaps significantly, Jeremy Corbyn’s 
Brexit readjustment lays the foundation 
for a joint platform with anti-hard-Brexit 
Tory MPs. When the government’s trade 


bill returns to the Commons, MPs will 
vote on an amendment proposed by a 
group of‘remain’-minded Conservatives 
(Anna Soubry, Nicky Morgan, Sarah 
Wollaston, Stephen Hammond and 
Jonathan Djanogly), as well as Labour’s 
Chuka Umunna, calling for a continued 
customs union. With at least four 
other Conservatives likely to back the 
amendment, it could pass if Labour 
supported the measure - unless Theresa 
May turns it into a vote of confidence, 
in which case the Tory MPs would 
probably baulk. 

But in a hung parliament, power 
quickly drains from a government that 
loses votes, and Labour’s customs union 
certainly has parliamentary arithmetic 
on its side. Showing how worried 
they are, Tory MPs are seeking legal 
advice as to whether the amendment 
to the trade bill - if it was passed - is 
legally binding or not. One lawyer has 
suggested that the wording, which calls 
for it to be a government “objective” 
to ensure Britain can participate in a 
customs union after leaving the EU, 
is sufficiently vague enough that the 
prime minister could accept it, but 
then argue that the outcome was not 
achievable in negotiations. Desperation 
is setting in. 

Naturally, Liam Fox, the 
international trade secretary, has 
huffed and puffed about how Corbyn’s 
post-Brexit customs union would be a 
“complete sell-out” and a “betrayal” of 
Labour supporters who voted ‘leave’. 
But, rather embarrassingly for him, and 
the Brexiteers in general, his former 
boss at the trade department, Martin 
Donnelly, made his own intervention 
into the Brexit debate - caustically 
telling the BBC’s Today programme, 
if the poor reader can bear yet another 
food analogy, that leaving the EU is 
like “giving up a three-course meal.... 
for the promise of a packet of crisps 
in the future”. Any possible trade 
deals in the future outside the EU, he 
remarked, “aren’t going to compensate 
for what we’re giving up”. Donnelly, 
who was permanent secretary at the 
international trade department until 
last year, described the EU as “the only 
functioning market for services in the 
world” and key to Britain’s prosperity 
as an advanced service economy. “The 
challenge if we choose not to stay in 
the single market,” he said, “is can 
we negotiate equal access in all those 
areas of services without agreeing 
to obey the same rules as everybody 
else?”. Answering his own question, 
Donnelly bluntly stated: “I’m afraid 


I think that’s not a negotiation, that is 
something for a fairy godmother. It’s 
not going to happen.” 

Theresa May’s continuing 
headaches over Northern Ireland got 
even worse on February 28 when 
the EU published its 120-page draft 
Brexit strategy that effectively keeps 
the Six Counties in the single market 
and customs union. Under the plan, the 
territory of Northern Ireland would be 
considered part of the EU’s customs 
territory after Brexit, with checks 
required on goods coming in from the 
rest of the UK. A raft of single-market 
legislation would also apply to ensure 
the province stays in step with laws of 
the Republic of Ireland that are relevant 
to the north-south flow of trade. 

The EU document, which has 168 
clauses, two protocols and an annex, 
puts into legal terms the commitments 
made in a joint report between the UK 
and the commission last December, 
under which three options for avoiding 
a hard border were proposed. The 
draft paper leaves open the possibility 
that a fhture free-trade deal or some 
bespoke technological solutions could 
make the plan for full regulatory 
alignment null and void. But it focuses 
on “operationalising” the final, and 
most controversial option, of keeping 
Northern Ireland under EU law. Quite 
rationally, the European Commission 
has said that this is currently “the only 
viable option”. 

An outraged Theresa May, though she 
must have seen it coming, declared that 
she would not sign up to “anything that 
threatens the constitutional integrity of 
the UK”. Conservative Brexiteers have 
immediately denounced the EU draft 
document as “completely unacceptable” 
- some luridly claiming that the EU is 
seeking to “annex” Northern Ireland. 
As for the Democratic Unionist Party, 
which is currently propping up the 
fragile May government, it claimed 
that the draft treaty has “fundamentally 
breached” an agreement reached in 
Brussels last December and would 
“undermine” the constitutional status 
of Northern Ireland in the Good Friday 
agreement. If the Tories agreed to the 
Irish Sea becoming a trade border, then 
the DUP would withdraw its support for 
the May government. 

As the bust-up over Northern 
Ireland reveals, the Brexit stakes 
are getting high and Theresa May’s 
position is looking more perilous by 
the day • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Too early to celebrate 

Iain McNicol gone, JLM calling the police, rumours about Ken Livingstone being reinstated ... But it’s 
not all plain sailing for the left, warns Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 


W hat a week it has been for 
lefties in the Labour Party. 
First, there was the 
fallout from the establishment’s rather 
desperate attempt to make a spy out 
of Jeremy Corbyn. Not only were 
the claims quickly disputed by the 
Czech and German spy agencies - 
soon followed by the more serious 
newspapers, which had to admit that, 
despite their displeasure at Corbyn’s 
politics, it was pretty normal for 
politicians of all parties to meet with 
people employed by other states. 
No accusations of any substance 
materialised - it was nothing but hot air. 

The young and ever so eager vice¬ 
chair of the Conservative Party, Ben 
Bradley MP, was forced to eat humble 
pie of rather enormous proportions 
after claiming that Corbyn had “sold 
British secrets to communist spies”. 
Confronted with some rather serious 
legal threats by Corbyn’s lawyers, he 
swiftly deleted his tweet and was forced 
to admit that he “made a seriously 
defamatory statement”, which “was 
wholly untrue and false”, and for 


which “I am offering my unreserved 
and unconditional apology to Jeremy 
Corbyn for the distress I have caused 
him”. 

Worst of all - from the 
establishment’s point of view - is the 
fact that these accusations have done 
very little to hurt Corbyn or the Labour 
Party. According to a YouGov poll for 
The Times , only 8% of voters said that 
this ‘scandal’ made them “think worse” 
of Corbyn - and most of those are Tory 
voters. To 64% it made no difference; 
and 6% “now think better of him”. 
The same poll showed that Labour 
“extended its lead to two points”, 
putting it on 42%, with the Tories 
on 40%. Similar polls show pretty 
much the same picture, with Labour 
continuing to be ahead. 1 

We also saw a new twist in the 
scandal that keeps on running: days 
after Jeremy Newmark stepped down as 
chair of the Jewish Labour Movement, 
the organisation stated that it had 
referred “certain internal financial 
matters” to the police. We wonder if 
they might just have anything to do 


with Newmark? But, of course, the real 
problem with the JLM is not financial 
irregularities. It is politics. The JLM 
is the British branch of the Zionist and 
racist Israeli Labor Party. As shown by 
the A1 Jazeera programme The lobby 
it has played a disgraceful role, in 
conjunction with the Israel embassy, 
in the witch-hunting of socialists and 
pro-Corbyn activists in the Labour 
Party. Surely, it should not be allowed 
to remain a Labour affiliate. 

And, of course, a certain Iain 
McNicol - he who once suspended a 
member for stating on social media, 
“I fucking love the Foo Fighters” 
- regarded Newmark’s conduct as a 
“private matter” and refused to open an 
investigation. Maybe this was the final 
straw for Jeremy Corbyn. Either way, 
we know that McNicol did not resign 
just to spend more time with his family 
or “pursue new challenges” in the 
labour movement. Proving perhaps that 
he is not quite as soft a hippie as many 
presumed, we understand that Corbyn 
paid McNicol a visit, during which he 
‘convinced’ him to go, but allowed 


him to resign to save face. Not that 
McNicol has got much of a reputation 
left. There are rumours that he might 
be made a life peer in return for his 
overdue departure - he would certainly 
fit right in with that bunch of overpaid 
and underqualified blighters, whose 
main task is to ensure that elected 
representatives do not undermine the 
interests of the ruling class. 

We very much agree with the 
statement quickly put out by Labour 
Against the Witchhunt, a campaign that 
certainly helped to heap the pressure 
on the now departed general secretary: 

McNicol was directly in charge 
of the unelected and discredited 
compliance unit, which has purged 
thousands of pro-Corbyn members 
from the party. 

We see his resignation very much 
as an important symbol and an integral 
part of our fight to radically transform 
the Labour Party, which is undergoing 
a long overdue democracy review, 
to which we have also contributed. 

The automatic and instant 


expulsions and suspensions overseen 
by McNicol - especially those based 
on alleged anti-Semitism and those 
based on members’ alleged “support 
for other organisations” using rule 
2.1.4.B - have brought the party into 
disrepute. They have prevented and 
discouraged new members from 
getting involved in party life, while 
valuable resources have been wasted 
in persecuting some of the most 
energetic and effective campaigners 
for social change. 

Two days later, we read in The Observer 
the excellent news that Ken Livingstone’s 
suspension would not be renewed and 
that he would become a member “with 
full rights” when his two year suspension 
runs out on April 27. 2 It looked like 
Christine Shawcroft, as new chair of 
the NEC disciplinary panel, had acted 
swiftly. Livingstone’s suspension, like 
those of Jackie Walker, Marc Wadsworth 
and hundreds of others, is a total injustice. 
Mo she Macho ver (among others) has 
proven that Livingstone was - despite 
some small factual inaccuracies - in 
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essence entirely correct to claim that the 
Nazis and the Zionists collaborated in the 
1930s. It is historically verifiable fact. 3 

Shit hits the fan 

However, since then the proverbial shit 
has hit the fan, proving that the civil 
war in the Labour Party is very much 
alive and well. The usual assortment of 
rightwingers have let it be known they 
would be “outraged” if Livingstone was 
let back in. And unfortunately Corbyn 
seems to have rolled over. Within hours, 
the national executive committee let it 
be known that Livingstone’s suspension 
would not ‘run out’ after all, but that the 
NEC would launch “a new enquiry into 
allegations of anti-Semitism” against 
Livingstone. Not so new, actually. The 
enquiry was announced 10 months ago, 
but never saw the light of day. 

Another recent victim of the 
‘anti-Semitism’ smear campaign is, 
of course, regular Weekly Worker 
contributor Tony Greenstein, who was 
expelled from the party on February 
18 - for being rude on social media. 
Members of the compliance unit 
could not prove the original charge 
of anti-Semitism, so they settled on 
“bringing the party into disrepute” - a 
very stretchy and flexible charge. 

As an aside, it has been quite 
worrying to see not only Momentum 
vice-chair Emina Ibrahim vote in favour 
of comrade Greenstein’s expulsion at 
his Brighton hearing - but also how 
many Corbyn supporters seem to 
find it impossible to defend comrade 
Greenstein, because they claim to have 
been so appalled by some of the things 
he has written. 4 However, one person’s 
rudeness is another person’s robust 
argument. We should also stress that 
in reality comrade Greenstein has not 
been expelled for being rude: he has 
been expelled because he is an ardent 
and very vocal supporter of the rights 
of the Palestinians, and a socialist to 
boot. Had he been less rude, chances 
are they would have got him under 
some other charge. 

It briefly looked as if comrade 
Greenstein - with McNicol finally out 
of the way - might have been the last 
victim of the compliance unit. But 
the Livingstone episode proves that 
this is far from certain. In fact, the 
civil war, which has been simmering 
under the surface for some time, is 
far from over. The left has made some 
important advances in recent months, 
starting with the change in the balance 
of forces on the NEC. The right will 
not take any changes lying down and 
will undoubtedly become more and 
more vocal if and when a range of 
small, but overdue, improvements are 
introduced (many no doubt as part of 
the Corbyn review at this year’s annual 
conference). 

We have seen uproar, for example, 
over the admittedly rather strange 
appointment of Andrew Murray as part- 
time advisor to help with the “party’s 
Brexit strategy”. 5 He was, after all, a 
longstanding and leading member of 
the Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain, which prides itself on pursuing 
a “national path to socialism”. In the 
run-up to the 2016 referendum, the CPB 
joined the deluded Left Leave or Lexit 
campaign to come out of the European 
Union 6 - when Murray was still a 
member of the CPB. His appointment 
was always going to rile the right in the 
party, many of whom have gathered 
behind a pro-EU banner. 

But Murray is Len McCluskey’s 
trusted chief-of-staff, a reliable source 
of strategic thinking for Corbyn and a 
close friend of Labour’s communication 
chief, Seamus Milne (they were both 
involved in supporting Straight Left, 
a publication that appeared to be 
Labourite, but was, in fact, the front for 
a Stalinite faction of the old CPGB 7 ). 
Murray, who has never hidden his 
sympathy for Joseph Stalin, is, of 
course, also the man who as chair of the 
Stop the War Coalition led it into some 
rather dodgy political waters. He went 
along with the barring of Hands Off the 


People of Iran as an affiliate. Hopi, as 
a matter of principle, insists that it is 
necessary to fight not only against the 
war threats of western imperialism, 
but also the theocracy in Iran. 8 Murray 
has a soft spot for dodgy third world 
regimes which he considers to be ‘anti¬ 
imperialist’. Bizarrely, under his watch, 
STWC promoted pro-Tehran speakers 
at its conferences. They even boasted 
of the number of sex change operations 
notched up in Iran - homosexuals are 
given the choice of being executed or 
undergoing surgery. 

Next general 
secretary 

Murray is, however, very unlikely to 
become - as has been rumoured - the next 
general secretary of the Labour Party. 
For its part, the Skwawkbox website is 
certain that the new general secretary 
“will be a woman”. 9 The possible female 
candidates whose names have been leaked 
are Unite’s Anneliese Midgley, Labour’s 
governance and membership director 
Emilie Oldknow and the GMB union’s 
Lisa Johnson. The most likely female 
candidate, however, is Jennie Formby. 

Formby is a vocal critic of Israel 
and a supporter of the rights of the 
Palestinians. On the NEC, she objected 
to the selection of Jan Roy all to lead 
the investigation into anti-Semitism 
allegations against Labour students at 
Oxford University, because she was 
able to prove that Royall had been a 
member of Labour Friends of Israel, 
and had visited Israel in 2007. Formby 
was also a “prime mover behind a vote 
passed by the executive last November 
to bar the security firm G4S from 
tendering to handle security at Labour’s 
annual conference because the firm 
does business with Israel”. 10 

We have to admit that we do not 
know how Formby has voted on 
various political issues or disciplinary 
matters that have come before the NEC. 
She has not exactly been the most 
vocal leftwinger on that committee 
and we are far from certain that she 
would demand an end to the purge of 
organised socialists under rule 2.1.4.B, 
which bars from membership anybody 
who “joins and/or supports a political 
organisation other than an official 
Labour group or other unit of the party” 
and has exclusively been used against 
leftwingers. 

But, for the time being at least, 
Unite supports Corbyn’s agenda. And, 
considering the disgraceful way in 
which the rightwing party bureaucracy 
has acted against him by purging 
hundreds, if not thousands, of his 
supporters on trumped-up charges of 
anti-Semitism, Formby’s appointment 
would send a very powerful political 
signal. We can certainly hope that the 
beginning of her tenure would mark 
the end of the witch-hunt. 

Lansman 

Momentum owner Jon Lansman has 
also indicated he might throw his 
hat into the ring. According to the 
Huffington Post , he is “being urged to 
run”, following “claims by the right 
that Formby was being ‘railroaded’ 
through as the favoured candidate of 
key allies of Jeremy Corbyn”. 11 This 
smacks of fake news. Run some media 
stories about a Palestine supporter 
(read, anti-Semite) and trade unionist 
(read, leftwinger) being a virtual 
shoo-in for the post, and the centre and 
the right will do anything to stop her. 
Maybe even vote for one of Corbyn’s 
closest allies! 

However, Steve Watson, editor 
of Skwawkbox, is openly supporting 
Formby. Funnily enough, he is doing 
so by using exactly the argument 
that Lansman employs when he is 
trying to convince everybody to 
vote for one of his slates: if Lansman 
does not withdraw, he would be 
“opening the door for any rightwing 
candidate who decides to apply” 
to slip in through the middle. In 
this case, however, it seems pretty 


certain that the successful candidate 
will be a leftwinger broadly in line 
with Corbyn’s politics, so Lansman 
might cling on to his own potential 
candidacy a little longer. As we 
go to press, he has not formally 
declared one way or the other, but 
The Guardian states that “a late-night 
conference call failed to persuade the 
grassroots group [read Lansman] to 
rally around the Unite candidate”. 12 

The article also states that Jeremy 
Corbyn and John McDonnell support 
Formby and not Lansman. That is 
certainly interesting. We have always 
presumed that Lansman acts in close 
cooperation with and on behalf of 
Jeremy Corbyn - and no doubt most 
of the time that is the case. However, 
opening up a rift with Unite is a 
risky strategy for Lansman. After all, 
Corbyn owes his position in no small 
measure to the direct support of Len 
McCluskey and his massive union 
machine. And Corbyn cannot afford 
to lose the support of the leftwing 
unions on the NEC. 

But there is also the not 
insignificant matter of Momentum’s 
massive database. Jon Lansman 
literally owns the contact details 
of hundreds of thousands Corbyn 
supporters. He can urge them to 
support Jeremy Corbyn and the 
NEC - or not. And Momentum has 
clearly been an important tool in 
getting leftwingers onto the NEC, 
for example, and in helping mobilise 
supporters during elections. Corbyn 
will be very aware of the power that 
Lansman holds - and maybe he has 
begun to regret letting him acquire it. 

The Guardian' s “senior 
Momentum source” claims that 
“Jon has proven his popularity with 
the membership with his recent NEC 
election result” and is “expected to 
be a popular grassroots candidate” 
for general secretary. 13 But in reality 
Lansman likes to run things from 
above. He is Momentum’s Bonaparte, 
not its democratically elected and 
fully accountable servant. 

• When Lansman feared he would 
lose control of Momentum, he simply 
abolished all democratic and decision¬ 
making structures in the January 10 2017 
coup. 14 He wrote a new constitution 
that members had no possibility of 
amending. They could only vote ‘no’ 
or ‘yes’ in an online ballot. 

• He has made no attempt to politically 
educate or organise members - he 
regards them as spear carriers, to 
be called out during elections or at 
conferences. 

• Politically, Lansman is an arch¬ 
opportunist. He has given up the 
decades-old fight for mandatory 
reselection of parliamentary candidates. 
Instead, he is pushing the lame proposal 
to raise the threshold for a trigger ballot 
for the reselection of MPs from 50% to 
66% (at present an MP needs to win a 
simple majority of nominations from 
local party branches and affiliated trade 
unions and socialist societies in order 
to become the candidate once more). 
This would still disproportionally 
favour the sitting MP: rather than 
allowing for a full and democratic 
automatic selection process before 
every election, a sitting MP would 
still have to be challenged. 

• He is also playing a disgraceful 
role in the witch-hunt. When Jackie 
Walker was suspended from Labour on 
trumped-up charges of anti-Semitism, 
he quickly removed her as vice-chair of 
Momentum. After Ken Livingstone’s 
suspension, he wrote on Twitter: “A 
period of silence from Ken Livingstone 
is overdue, especially on anti-Semitism, 
racism and Zionism. It’s time he left 
politics altogether.” 15 

• He agreed that Momentum too would 
bar from membership all those expelled 
from the Labour Party for their alleged 
“support for other organisations” 
under rule 2.I.4.B. A rule that has 
been used exclusively by the right in 
order to throw out socialists. In a letter 
to Labour Against the Witchhunt’s 


Tony Greenstein, Lansman has come 
out in support of keeping the rule in 
Labour’s constitution. 16 
• In the same letter, he also states his 
desire to keep the disgraced and much- 
hated compliance unit in place - and 
for it to remain an appointed body, 
rather than have all disciplinary matters 
dealt with by elected representatives, 
who would be subject to scrutiny by 
Labour Party members. 

Elected? 

Applications for the position of general 
secretary are open until March 13, so 
the saga could go on for a little while 
longer. On March 14, the NEC officers 
will be putting a shortlist before a full 
meeting of the NEC, which will make its 
decision on March 20. According to the 
rules, party conference elects the general 
secretary “on the recommendation of the 
NEC”. But, because there is a currently a 
“vacancy”, the NEC has “the full power 
to fill the vacancy subject to the approval 
of party conference”. 

Both scenarios lead to the same 
result, of course - conference has, to our 
knowledge, never rejected the candidate 
chosen by the NEC. However, many 
members are now demanding that the 
general secretary should be elected by the 
full membership, in an online ballot, in a 
method similar to the leadership election. 
According to The Guardian, those who 
favour this now include Momentum: 

Sources at Momentum ... said there 
was dissatisfaction that the role should 
be chosen behind closed doors by 
Labour’s national executive committee 
(NEC), which in practice would mean 
a deal struck between major trade 
unions for their preferred candidate. 17 

Apparently, those “senior sources” 
said that they “may urge the leadership 
to change course on the appointments 
protocol to allow for an election of the 
general secretary” and that Lansman 
would be the perfect candidate, because 
“Jeremy’s style of politics is not that 
of backroom deals, but of open and 
transparent discussion, which is exactly 
what Jon would represent as a candidate”. 

Oh sure, Jon Lansman just hates 
backroom deals! We wonder if he is 
really serious about challenging the 
power of the unions in the Labour Party 
- rather a big undertaking. Or perhaps he 
is suggesting a rule change on this matter 
because that might increase his chances. 

A petition to elect the general 
secretary on www.change.org, which 
was only started a couple of days 
ago, already has well over a thousand 
signatures and is being circulated widely 
online. Rather ironically, it is actively 
supported by the initiator of an earlier 
petition (signed by 8,643 people), which 
called for McNicol to be sacked. But if 
the general secretary were indeed elected 


directly by the members, there would 
be no way s/he could be “sacked” by 
the leadership. 

No, such a method is fraught 
with problems. Online Omov (one 
member, one vote) elections only 
appear democratic on the outside. 
For example, Labour members will 
soon be voting for nine Constituency 
Labour Party representatives on the 
new NEC. In fact, they only have one 
choice: to vote in favour of the nine 
Momentum candidates - or risk letting 
in a rightwinger We say the NEC should 
be elected by and accountable to annual 
conference. 

Political posts responsible to the 
NEC should be elected by the NEC 
- by those in a position to know the 
candidate, their abilities, their political 
record. With such a method of election 
comes accountability... andrecallability. 
Understandably, many members resent 
the fact that witch-hunter general 
McNicol was allowed to remain in 
post for so long. His departure is a 
reflection of the changing balance of 
power. Once the NEC had a clear pro- 
Corbyn majority, McNicol’s days were 
numbered. His departure has precious 
little to do with particular events in 
Sandwell CLP or the position of Ann 
Black, as Skwawkbox reveals in one 
‘exclusive’ after another. It is down to 
basic arithmetic • 
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Fighting fund 

Even better 


C ongratulations to all comrades 
who contributed to February’s 
fighting fund, which, thanks to the 
£250 raised over the last week, 
raised a total of £1,827 for the 
Weekly Worker. In other words, 
a surplus of £77 over and above 
the £1,750 target. Not bad for the 
shortest month of the year! 

More than that, we almost 
eliminated January’s £86 deficit - 
another surplus of just £9 in March 
will see us there! 

The highlights of the week were 
three £50 donations: first comrade 
JT’s regular standing order, then the 
PayPal contribution from comrade 
IS (who says he can’t wait for Mike 
Macnair’s next book) and finally 
the same amount in cash from 
comrade PB, who handed it over to 


the editor at last Sunday’s London 
Communist Forum. 

There were a further four 
standing orders totalling £45, plus 
two other PayPal donations from 
ML (£20) and CT (£5). Finally 
the Turkish restaurateur round the 
corner from the Weekly Worker 
office has come to know one of 
our comrades and also appreciate 
the contents of our paper. Another 
fiver for the fighting fund! 

All in all, a successful month. 
Let’s see if we can do even better 
in March • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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ITALY 


Anti-fascists on the march 


As the far right becomes more emboldened, Toby Abse reports on the disgraceful attempt of the PD 
leadership to ban leftwing protests 



T he last few days of the campaign 
in the run-up to the March 4 
general election have seen a 
turn away from economic issues to 
the much more emotive question of 
immigration. 

Previously the obvious demagogy 
of the rightwing politicians, with 
their wild promises of a mixture of 
tax cuts and increased expenditure 
(at least for some targeted sections 
of the population), might perhaps 
have been exposed through rational 
analysis. But in July 2017 the Partito 
Democratico turned against the NGOs 
attempting to rescue migrants from 
the Mediterranean and effectively 
abandoned the Ius Soli , which would 
have allowed the children of migrants 
born in Italy to take up citizenship. 
This disgraceful stance has meant that 
the racists and fascists have effectively 
been setting the agenda for the election 
campaign. 

This need not have been the case 
if the PD had been willing to call the 
February 3 shooting of six Africans 
in Macerata by its proper name: neo- 
fascist, racist terrorism - the man 
arrested for the attempted murder was 
Nazi sympathiser Luca Traini. The 
PD should also have denounced the 
leader of the rightwing Lega, Matteo 
Salvini, as Traini’s mandante morale 
(moral instigator), as the internationally 
renowned anti-Mafia writer, Roberto 
Saviano, so rightly called him. 1 But the 
response of PD leader Matteo Renzi 
was cowardly, defensive and utterly 
counterproductive. In an interview 
with La Repubblica, he said of Salvini: 
“I don’t consider him the ‘moral 
instigator’ - and I don’t label him as 
co-responsible” (February 9). Of the 
shootings themselves, the PD secretary 
said: “I do not speak of terrorism - I 
measure my words. I didn’t speak of 
war after Bataclan [the 2015 massacre 


in Paris] and I don’t speak of terrorism 
today.” Presumably, the ideologically 
motivated shooting of random civilians 
only counts as terrorism in Renzi’s 
eyes if it is carried out by dark-skinned 
Islamists. 

Interestingly, he had first been 
publicly challenged on this issue 
within the PD leadership not by a 
known leftwinger from the social 
democratic minority, but by someone 
who shares his Christian Democratic 
political background and his neoliberal 
economic outlook: Graziano Delrio, 
the minister for infrastructure. Perhaps 
this is not so strange, as Delrio had 
already attempted to counter interior 
minister Marco Minniti’s anti-migrant 
and anti-NGO line in July 2017, before 
Renzi threw his full weight behind 
Minniti. 

Delrio had had no hesitation in 
saying: “Whoever justifies episodes 
like that of Macerata opens the door to 
the return of fascism” - a remark clearly 
aimed at Salvini. He argued, in reply 
to Silvio Berlusconi’s call for the rapid 
mass deportation of600,000 migrants: 
“To think that the phenomenon of 
immigration was provoked by the left 
is madness. Immigration was caused 
by hunger and wars. To promise to 
drive out 600,000 immigrants in the 
twinkling of an eye does not help at 
all.” He concluded: 

We are on the threshold of a neo-fascist 
season in terms of tones, attitudes and 
careless talk. Now violent episodes 
like that of Macerata come out. When 
they use the values of the “fatherland” 
against others, they are betraying the 
tricolour and the constitution. 2 It 
is not enough that the pope 
denounces discrimination 
and hate. We need the 
voice of politics, possibly 
of all the parties. 3 


Taking to the streets. 
But will that stop the 
fascists at the ballot 
box? 


Mattteo Renzi: 
running scared of 
the right and self- 
obsessed as usual 


Delrio’s comments demonstrate that even 
somebody with a left-liberal outlook could 
take a clearer position against fascism 
and racially motivated terrorism than 
Renzi was prepared to adopt. 

Left response 

Given Italy’s long tradition of neo-fascist 
terrorism - particularly in the years between 
Piazza Fontana (December 1969) and 
the Bologna railway station bombing 
(August 1980) - the labour movement 
has, through bitter experience, leamt 
that the best response to it is large-scale 
mobilisation on the streets. 4 Therefore it 
was no surprise that the ANPI (national 
association of ex-partisans) called a 
national demonstration to take place 
in Macerata on Saturday February 10, 
and the CGIL (the most leftwing of the 
major trade union confederations) and 
ARCI - the leftwing leisure organisation, 
originally closely aligned with the old 
Partito Comunista Italiano (PCI) - rapidly 
endorsed the ANPI’s call. 

One might have expected the PD 
to back the ANPI, however reluctantly 
or half-heartedly, since the three 
organisations making the appeal 
to the masses to participate in the 
demonstration represented the hard 
core of the PD’s traditional electorate, 
which it had inherited from the old 
PCI and successor parties. Instead, 
the leadership did its best to sabotage 
the demonstration, putting enormous 
pressure on the national leaderships 
of the ANPI, ARCI and the CGIL - in 
all of which PD members are heavily 
represented - to call it off. This they did 
on February 7, after a very animated 
discussion. 5 

Predictably, Renzi and his cabal 
did not have the guts to openly 
demand the cancellation 
themselves; they hid - and are 
still hiding - behind a call by 
the PD mayor of Macerata, 


Romano Carancini, for an end to all 
demonstrations in his city, claiming 
this was necessary to restore calm after 
the murder of Pamela Mastropietro, 
for which a Nigerian migrant has been 
arrested, and the shootings perpetrated 
by Luca Traini - in effect equating 
fascist and anti-fascist demonstrations 
(the far-right Casa Pound and Forza 
Nuova had shown no such self-restraint 
in sending their members from 
elsewhere in Italy onto the streets of 
Macerata). Anybody with any political 
experience would have realised that 
the local PD mayor could not possibly 
have issued this appeal in the middle 
of a general election campaign without 
consulting both Renzi and Minniti - the 
projected demonstration was being 
presented as a question of public 
order, for which the latter is officially 
responsible. 

On February 8, the prefect 6 of 
Macerata, Roberta Preziotti, after 
thanking the ANPI for its cooperation 
in calling off the demonstration in 
response to the mayor’s appeal, 
declared: “Planned demonstrations 
will be banned.” The very day on which 
Preziotti had announced her ban, a 
group of Forza Nuova thugs, led by 
their national leader, Roberto Fiore, 
marched towards the centre of Macerata 
in their usual intimidatory manner. 
Fiore shouted through a megaphone: 
“Forza Nuova, national pride, you are 
challenging the Nigerian mafia”, and 
when the police prevented them from 
marching on the city’s central square, 
the Piazza della Liberta, claimed this 
was “not a demonstration” - it was “a 
public meeting”. 7 Although 10 of the 
more rowdy Forza Nuova members 
were taken off to the main police 
station - after injuring six police 
officers - and one seems to have been 
formally arrested, as usual no further 
action was taken against Fiore himself, 
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although it was quite obvious that he 
had instigated the violence. 8 

In the light of the extremely 
indulgent approach of the security 
forces towards the fascists, 9 it is worth 
pointing out that some of the inhabitants 
of Macerata were less keen on Forza 
Nuova. La Repubblica^ reporter 
remarked: 

... at 8pm the anti-fascists had 
started to gather in the centre: not 
an organised demonstration, but 
ordinary people - male and female 
youngsters from Macerata and also 
ladies of a certain age. There was even 
a man of 70, who shouted against 
the attempt of the extreme right to 
conquer the territory of a city stained 
by the tragedy of Pamela and the 
Nazi madness of Traini. 10 

Liberi e Uguali (LeU - Free and Equal 
People), the left social democratic 
grouping standing in the general election, 
adopted a principled anti-fascist and 
anti-racist stance, and refused to be 
intimidated by Minniti’s attempt to keep 
the anti-fascists off the streets. Indeed, 
the secretaries of the three forces that 
make up LeU - Pippo Civati (Possibile), 
Nicola Fratoianni (Sinistra Italiana) 
and Roberto Speranza (Movimento 
Democratico e Progressista) sent a joint 
letter to Minniti, as well as PD prime 
minister Paolo Gentiloni, defiantly stating: 
“The choice to forbid the possibility of 
demonstrating next Saturday at Macerata 
is mistaken and dangerous.” 

PD retreat 

It was undoubtedly the LeU letter that 
made it impossible to continue with 
a total ban. LeU represents a serious 
electoral challenge to the PD, and is in 
a position to appeal to sections of the PD 
base on this sort of issue, even if many 
old-timers may still hold their noses and 
vote PD anyway. 

Had the Centri Sociali (Social 
Centres - largely based in illegally 
occupied premises, and predominantly 
anarchist or autonomist in their political 
orientation) been left effectively isolated 
in their call for a national demonstration 
in defiance of Minniti’s ban, it seems 
unlikely that the march on February 
10 would have taken the peaceful form 
it did - ugly scenes reminiscent of the 
clashes of 1977 in Rome and Bologna 
might well have ensued. Minniti 
has always on the slightest pretext 
encouraged the police and Carabinieri to 
crack down on the Centri Sociali and any 
marches involving migrants or housing 
activists allied with them - or indeed 
without any pretext at all. 11 The support 
given to the call of the Centri Sociali by 
Potere al Popolo (Power to the People 
- the electoral cartel which includes 
Rifondazione Comunista) and the FIOM 
(the metalworkers’ union affiliated to the 
CGIL) would not necessarily have been 
regarded as having sufficient weight for 
Minniti to backtrack if the leading LeU 
parliamentarians had not sent their letter. 

Minniti’s statement at a PD election 
rally on February 12 - “After acting 
as minister for 14 months, I have only 
banned one demonstration, that of Forza 
Nuova a few days ago at Macerata” - 
should not be taken too seriously. By 
the time he had made it, the peaceful 
anti-fascist march of at least 20,000 
had already occurred and he needed to 
justify himself retrospectively. 12 The 
belated compromise that was reached 
between the local security forces and 
the march organisers the day before the 
demonstration - and officially endorsed 
by Minniti on February 9 - was that 
the march should take a circular route 
outside the old city walls, and not enter 
Macerata itself in the way the Forza 
Nuova demonstration had. 

The mayor insisted on closing all 
schools for the day 13 and halting all 
public transport after 11am. Allegedly 
these precautions were to protect the 
citizenry, but in reality the mayor and 
the local bishop 14 - who one suspects 
does not share Pope Francis’s sympathy 
for migrants - seemed to have done 


their utmost to spread maximum panic, 
leaving many shopkeepers to consider 
closing their shutters for the day. The 
local dignitaries or the security forces 
may well have been the source of the 
wild rumours that Forza Nuova would 
stage a counter-demonstration, and 
that large numbers of foreign Black 
Bloc anarchists were likely to appear 
on the scene. 

The demonstration of “Movements 
against every form of fascism and 
racism” - to quote the words on the huge 
banner at the head of the march - was a 
tremendous success, with somewhere 
between 20,000 and 30,000 people 
from a wide variety of backgrounds 
and organisations gathering in a small 
provincial city at short notice. This 
proves there is still a mass anti-fascist/ 
anti-racist movement to the left of the 
PD. The Centri Sociali were joined by 
the FIOM, as well as the syndicalist trade 
union, Cobas, many left groups, plus 
black immigrants, students and ageing 
former members of Lotta Continua, 
including its old leader, Adriano Sofri 
himself. 15 As Fratoianni - Sinistra 
Italiana’s representative in the LeU 
leadership - rightly said, “This is a defeat 
for the PD - its choice not to be here was 
incomprehensible.” 

There was a similar response to an 
anti-fascist demonstration in Milan 
on February 25, where about 20,000 - 
mainly young - people marched. Here 
too the PD was almost totally absent 
- apart from Emanuele Fiano, who 
had attempted to bring in a law against 
fascist propaganda during the last 
legislature, and a former local councillor 
and representative of the Milanese PD 
left, Pierfrancesco Majorino. LeU’s 
Laura Boldrini commented at the Milan 
demonstration: “There is no place for 
apartheid in Italy. 16 1 am pleased Fiano 
and Majorino are here, but the PD has 
made a mistake in not attending.” 

Inevitably, some of the slogans 
chanted or scrawled on placards on the 
Macerata demonstration were aimed 
at the PD - “Ministro Minniti, fascisti 
garantiti” (Minister Minniti, fascists 
guaranteed) 17 and “Minniti uguale a 
Kossiga ”. 18 . Some of the more extreme 
and blood-curdling chants were widely 
reported in the mainstream media: eg, 
“Close the fascist offices with fire, 
with the fascists inside - if not it is too 
little”. 19 While one might argue that this 
was an understandable reaction to Luca 
Traini’s murderous shooting spree and 
the nationwide rise in fascist violence, 20 
its effect was highly counterproductive - 
even if, as one suspects, only very small 
groups joined in. 

Renzi’s reaction to the demonstration 
in Macerata was predictably self-centred 
and self-pitying: 

I’m embarrassed? And why should I 

ever be? I am fed up with the fact that 

everything is used against me. Now 

even Macerata - this is too much. 

That fascist shot straight at the PD 

offices, and people blame me and 

my party for not reacting adequately. 

Enough now. 21 

It is only fair to point out that the 
marginalised left of the PD responded 
rather differently. Gianni Cuperlo, who 
had refused to accept the parliamentary 
candidacy offered to him by Renzi, 
publicly embraced Vasco Errani, the local 
LeU candidate, at an anti-fascist vigil 
in Bologna held on the same day as the 
Macerata demonstration. Whilst Andrea 
Orlando, the current PD justice minister, 
felt it wiser to stick to the party line on 
the day of the demonstration, the fact 
that he, alone of the current cabinet, had 
visited the wounded Africans in hospital 
soon after the Macerata shootings is a 
clear indication that he does not share 
either the racist outlook of Minniti or 
Renzi’s opportunist indulgence of it. 22 

Limitations 

Praiseworthy as LeU’s actions in relation 
to the Macerata demonstration were, a 
subsequent event in Livorno has shown 
the limitations of these social democrats 


in terms of militant anti-fascism. 

Giorgia Meloni, the leader of the 
neo-fascist Fratelli d’ltalia (Fdl), 
had deliberately engaged in the most 
provocative action possible - going 
to meet shopkeepers and stallholders 
in the very heart of Livorno, not far 
from the old Teatro San Marco, where 
the original Communist Party of Italy 
was founded in 1921. Despite the 
timing of this impromptu visit - in the 
middle of a weekday afternoon - 200 
people, mainly youngsters from the 
Centri Sociali, mobilised to heckle 
her, singing the Partisan song Bella 
Ciao and blocking her, an Fdl regional 
councillor, Giovanni Donzelli, and the 
rest of her thuggish entourage in a side 
street. The anti-fascist demonstrators 
gave her car a ritual kicking and 
Donzelli melodramatically lamented: 
“They even threw plastic bottles, and 
two hit Giorgia Meloni” - as if these 
hardened fascists had not frequently 
dealt out far more than they received 
in Livorno. 23 

Sadly, Pietro Grasso, the LeU leader, 
chose to express his sympathy with 
Meloni for the alleged ill-treatment 
she had received, in the same way 
as Roberta Pinotti, the PD defence 
minister, even if he did not rush to 
telephone Meloni personally like her 
good friend, Marco Minniti (once 
again living up to the apt slogan 
“Ministro Minniti, fascisti guarantor). 
Whilst one could not have expected 
a social democratic speaker of the 
Senate to endorse the crowd’s rowdy 
behaviour (as Rifondazione Comunista 
leader Maurizio Acerbo did by warmly 
applauding “the anti-fascist people of 
Livorno”), a dignified silence would 
have been more appropriate; Meloni, 
despite her small stature and perpetual 
willingness to play the female victim, is 
a vicious racist of the Katie Hopkins ilk. 

The next few days were marked 
by a series of clashes between fascists 
and anti-fascists - or anti-fascists and 
the police, as was the case in Bologna, 
Turin, Perugia, Palermo and Pisa. The 
general retreat from the traditional anti¬ 
fascism of the Italian left (especially 
the old PCI) on the part of the PD 
and Minniti’s own encouragement 
of the use of particularly aggressive 
tactics by the police and Carabinieri 24 
sometimes led to rather adventurist 
and ultra-leftist actions on the part of 
small groups associated with the Centri 
Sociali, but the constant equation of 
Forza Nuova and Casa Pound, on the 
one hand, with the Centri Sociali, on 
the other, on the part of most reporters 
in the mainstream media often makes it 
difficult to disentangle the actual course 
of such events. 

In any case, the authorities were 
frequently much more eager to crack 
down on the anti-fascist than the 
fascists. The most obvious instance 
was the police reaction to the vicious 
knifing by a gang of Casa Pound 
members of a Potere al Popolo militant, 
who was sticking up election posters 
in Perugia - it looks as if charges 
will be brought against both the 
small group of bill stickers and their 
attackers. So far the authorities have not 
responded to a serious arson attack on 
the Centro Sociale building in Brescia 
- undoubtedly the work of one of the 
major neo-fascist groupings, although 
predictably neither Casa Pound nor 
Forza Nuova claimed responsibility. 

There has been only one case 
of what one must call squaddist 
behaviour by the extreme left - in 
Palermo, where the local secretary of 
Forza Nuova was first tied up and then 
badly beaten up by about half a dozen 
masked autonomists. Without in any 
way endorsing this vendetta, it should 
be noted that the man in question had 
on at least two occasions in the past 
led Forza Nuova gang attacks against 
Bangladeshi or Nigerian migrants, for 
which he has twice been convicted 
(although, as so often occurs with 
neo-fascists, on one occasion the 
guilty verdict was overturned on 
appeal on a technicality). Some of the 


autonomists have now been charged 
with attempted murder - arguably a 
more serious charge than would have 
been brought against a fascist gang 
behaving in the same way. 

Despite journalists’ predictions of 
a spiral of escalating violence, 25 the 
belated official ANPI demonstration 
against racism and fascism in Rome 
on February 24 passed off peacefully. 
On this occasion, unlike the Macerata 
march a fortnight earlier, the PD 
participated, with the majority of its 
leadership group making a point of 
attending. Renzi himself avoided the 
actual march, fearing leftwing hecklers, 
and only appeared very briefly in the 
crowd at the final rally in Piazza del 
Popolo - to be photographed having 
a friendly chat with prime minister 
Gentiloni before rapidly disappearing 
backstage. 26 There was a very large 
trade union presence on the march 
from the CGIL in particular, with 
general secretary Susanna Camussa 
part of the group at the head of the 
march. Once again, Camussa made 
her personal political sympathies very 
plain by choosing to be photographed 
with Pietro Grasso of the LeU rather 
than any of the PD leaders. 

Although the organisers claimed that 
100,000 marched through Rome on this 
rainy Saturday afternoon, this seems a 
bit of an exaggeration - which is not to 
concur with the ministry of the interior 
claim that the Lega march in Milan, 
with 15,000 participants, was the 
largest of the 119 demonstrations taking 
place all over Italy that day. This was 
clearly inaccurate and could be seen 
as further evidence of interior minister 
Minniti’s hostility to anti-fascists. 

Journalists noted that there were 
fewer young people on the Rome march 
than the Macerata one, which suggests 
that - despite the very temporary unity 
of the PD and LeU, who were marching 
separately, but in the same procession, 
behind the ANPI banner - the gulf 
between young militant anti-fascists 
and the PD has deepened over the last 
fortnight 27 # 

Notes 

1. Saviano denounced Salvini on the day of 
the shootings, but his views on the matter 
subsequently became available in English in his 
article, ‘Fascism is back in Italy and it’s paralysing 
our political system’ ( The Observer February 11). 
For a similar line of argument from a Palestinian 
bom in Israel, who has lived in Italy since 1993, 
see Rula Jabreal’s ‘My beautiful Italy is being 
driven into the arms of fascists’ ( The Guardian 
February 9). 

2. Traini had literally wrapped himself in the 
Italian tricolour flag, whilst giving the fascist 
salute, at the moment of his arrest. 

3. Interview in La Repubblica February 7. 

4. Of course, even this has its risks - the Piazza 
della Foggia massacre in Brescia in May 1974, 
in which eight people were killed and 102 
wounded, occurred when neo-fascists planted a 
bomb in the middle of an anti-fascist trade union 
demonstration. 

5. There was internal debate within all the 
organisations. In the case of the CGIF, the 
national leadership wanted to go ahead, but 
yielded to pressure from officials from the 
Marche, the region in which Macerata is situated. 

6. The prefect is the leading state official in 
each province, and acts as the commander of the 
Carabinieri (national gendarmerie). 

7. Forza Nuova is standing in the general election 
and has been attempting to give all its activities an 
electoral gloss. 

8. Fiore seems to enjoy a charmed existence. 
Although there is no real dispute about his 
involvement in Italian neo-fascist terrorism in the 
late 1970s, he was able to spend about 20 years 
in Fondon from 1980, only returning to Italy 
when there was no risk of being brought to trial 
because of the statute of limitations. His sojourn 
in the UK could hardly be called clandestine - he 
openly associated with Nick Griffin and engaged 
in property speculation. 

9. On Febmaryl2 Vincenzo Vuomo, the questore 
- chief of police (as opposed to the Carabinieri , 
which is a separate force) of Macerata - was 
removed as a result of a “chain of errors” over 
the previous fortnight, including his handling 

of Forza Nuova. However, on this occasion, the 
Fega’s description of him as a “sacrificial lamb” is 
probably correct: the police and Carabinieri have 
hardly been renowned for taking a tough approach 
to neo-fascists, especially since there are a fair 
number in their own ranks. 

10. La Repubblica February 9. This report is 
interesting because it does not try to depict the 
anti-fascists as anarchist trouble-makers, as the 
Italian media so often do. 

11. One incident, in which the Carabinieri 
physically attacked migrants evicted from an 


empty property in Rome a day or two before, was 
recorded on video. But, although the principal 
offender in uniform could be clearly heard to 
literally urge his men to break somebody’s leg, no 
disciplinary action resulted. 

12. Minniti’s comments in an interview in La 
Repubblica (February 14) were even more 
disingenuous: “Some days later, a demonstration 
took place of many thousands of people, coming 
from all over Italy. I believe the demonstration 
was necessary, and therefore I gave no instructions 
to the forces of order.” Sickeningly, Minniti is 
even allowed to talk of “those who today rot 

in concentration camps [sic] along the African 
shores” without the interviewer suggesting that 
Minniti’s own deals with Fibyan politicians, 
generals, tribal chiefs and militia leaders make 
him morally responsible for the fate of these 
unfortunates. 

13. In Italy, Saturday morning is a school day. 

14. Bishop Nazzareno Marconi equated the 
fascists and anti-fascists, saying that on neither 
side was all the attention towards the victims the 
product of “a human or Christian solidarity”. 

15. Sofri spent some years in jail, when he 
was accused of complicity in the murder of the 
Carabinieri officer widely believed to have pushed 
an anarchist out of a window of the Milan police 
station in 1969 in the aftermath of the Piazza 
Fontana bombing. He has had a fairly chequered 
record since he dissolved Fotta Continua in 
1976, but his presence on the demonstration 

had some symbolic significance, at least for 
his generation. Commenting on the lack of 
involvement of the local inhabitants, Sofri said: 
“They have frightened the people with the alarm 
about possible disorder. I would have wanted 
to telephone Renzi and say to him, ‘Come in 
disguise, but come’” (La Repubblica February 11). 

16. This was a reference to the treatment of the 
children of migrants in the absence of the Ius Soli. 

17. In Turin on the very same day as the Macerata 
demonstration, the police permitted a fascist 
march, jointly organised by Casa Pound and 
Forza Nuova, and allowed it to follow a route 
close to the anti-fascist march organised by the 
Centri Sociali. When, predictably, 20 anti-fascists 
broke away from the main march and tried to 

get close to the fascists, the police blocked them 
and arrested one. Given that, unlike Berlusconi’s 
allies in the Fratelli d’ltalia, these two groups 
make no pretence to be anything other than fascist 
and have a long record of violence (and in the 
case of Casa Pound links with organised crime 
in places like Ostia), Minniti would easily have 
been able to justify banning this fascist march on 
public order grounds. Needless to say, he was very 
eloquent about the “grave events” at Piacenza on 
the same day, where there was a physical clash 
between anti-fascists, presumably of an anarchist 
or autonomist persuasion, and the Carabinieri, 
who seem to have been temporarily outnumbered 
before gathering substantial reinforcements to 
retaliate. 

18. This was a reference to Francesco Cossiga, the 
Christian Democrat interior minister in 1977-78, 
who the Movement of 77 called “minister for 
civil war”. 

19. This is widely believed to be a reference to a 
real event in the Primavalle area of Rome in 1973, 
in which premises belonging to a local secretary 
of the Movimento Sociale Italiano were burnt 
down and two young fascists killed. 

20. Four north Africans in Pavia were beaten 
up by a group of 25 skinheads on the night after 
Traini’s arrest. On January 13, dozens of Forza 
Nuova members had attacked a Neapolitan 
meeting and wounded a female organiser. There 
have been 142 attacks by neo-fascist groups since 
2014 - see The Guardian February 7 for more 
details. 

21. These comments are taken from Corriere della 
Sera February 11, which claimed to be giving a 
verbatim account of Renzi’s private remarks to his 
inner circle. 

22. Orlando’s humanitarian gesture gave rise to a 
massive social media campaign against him from 
the right, including death threats. (The Italian far 
right makes extensive use of social media - Forza 
Nuova’s Facebook page has more than 241,000 
followers, almost 20,000 more than the PD, whilst 
Casa Pound’s has 234,000.) 

23. On February 9, Giorgia Meloni and her usual 
entourage of tall and well-built Fdl members 
appeared outside the Egyptian museum in Turin to 
protest against a three-month temporary discount 
on tickets sold to Arabic speakers. The museum 
director, Christian Greco, came out to face the 
mob and engage in a direct conversation with the 
poorly-educated Meloni. The highlight of this was 
Greco’s calm response to Meloni’s Islamophobic 
rant: “Is everybody who speaks Arabic a Muslim? 
Do you know there are 15 million Coptic 
Christians in Egypt?” Greco also pointed out that 
a student discount on Thursdays and free entry 
for couples on February 14 had not given rise to 
demonstrations by the general public in the first 
case or single people in the second - quite apart 
from the fact that these other discount schemes 
made a total nonsense of Meloni’s contention that 
it was discriminating against native Italians. 

24. Teargas, water cannons, riot shields, helmets 
and police charges were used on every occasion 
that the security forces came into contact with the 
Centri Sociali. 

25. These alarmist forecasts were encouraged 
by Minniti’s own statements. See La Repubblica 
February 22. 

26. This was a PR exercise designed to counteract 
press reports about growing rivalry between the 
two men over who would be the PD’s first choice 
as prime minister, should the party emerge from 
the election with sufficient parliamentarians to 
lead a coalition government. 

27. Minniti did not join his PD cabinet colleagues 
on the Rome march. He had gone out of his way 
to announce that he was going to spend the whole 
day at the ministry of the interior directing police 
operations. 
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IRAN 


‘Wrong sort’ of privatisation 

In the first of two articles, Yassamine Mather examines the development of Iran’s economy since the 
Islamic revolution 



T he economy of any country inev¬ 
itably plays a significant role in 
its politics. Yet, when it comes 
to Iran’s Islamic Republic, for both 
its defenders in the ‘anti-imperialist’ 
left and its opponents on the political 
right (ranging from neoconservatives 
in the Trump administration to royalist 
and bourgeois liberal Iranians), the 
nature of country’s economy, and the 
effect this has on class struggles, is 
completely ignored. 

For supporters of the regime in 
the ‘anti-imperialist’ camp, it seems 
that the best solution is not only to 
turn a blind eye to what is going on 
inside country in general, but also 
to remain silent about the neoliberal 
economic policies of the capitalist Shia 
rulers. For the rightwing opponents 
of the regime - many of whom have 
rallied around the cult of opposing 
the Islamic ideology of the religious 
state, as opposed to its economic and 
political policies - defending liberal 
democracy and ‘civil society’ with 
the aid of ‘regime change from above’ 
also requires ignoring those neoliberal 
policies. The immediate question that 
comes to mind is: if US-style regime 
change from above can produce such 
heaven on earth, why we are not 
witnessing such a phenomenon in Iraq, 
Afghanistan and Libya? 

I intend to deal with two issues 
that arise from the above in this and 
a subsequent article: firstly, Iran’s 
economy and the root of recent protests; 
and, secondly, the issue of the state and 
ideology under capitalism. 

On the question of Iran’s economy 
then, the following paragraph from 
a report by the World Bank is a 
reasonable summary of the situation: 

Iranian authorities have adopted a 
comprehensive strategy encompassing 
market-based reforms, as reflected 
in the government’s 20-year vision 
document and the sixth five-year 
development plan for the 2016-2021 
period. The sixth five-year development 
plan is comprised of three pillars: 
namely, the development of a resilient 
economy, progress in science and 
technology, and the promotion of 
cultural excellence. On the economic 
front, the development plan envisages 
an annual economic growth rate of 8% 
and reforms of state-owned enterprises, 
the financial and banking sector, and 
the allocation and management of oil 
revenues among the main priorities of 
the government during the five-year 
period. 1 

Let me summarise: privatisation and 
the maximisation of profit for the sake 
of‘growth’ (plus the ending of welfare 
subsidies) - does it sound familiar? 
This is ‘austerity’ economics we are 
so familiar with in the UK. And the 
consequences these policies have had 
in Iran are well known. On February 25 
workers from the Foulad Ahvaz steel 
company were demonstrating in their 
thousands against the non-payment 
of wages. Their placards sum up the 
consequences of these policies: “We 
have not been paid for seven months.” 

My question to those on the left 
who defend Iran’s internal policies 
is: Are you saying we defend western 
workers against capitalist exploitation 
and neoliberal economic policies, but 
Iranian workers have to put up and shut 
up, because their country is facing the 
threat of war? No doubt that threat, 
along with sanctions, has played its part 
in the country’s disastrous economic 
situation. However, no-one can deny 
the role of successive governments - 


both ‘reformist’ and conservative - in 
creating the current situation. 

Supreme leader Ali Khamenei has 
responded to the working class protests 
engulfing 75 towns by admitting that 
after 39 years the Islamic Republic has 
failed to deal with the gap between 
rich and poor. Many Iranians will go 
further and say the gap has widened 
since 1979. Ayatollah Ahmed Jannati, 
chairman of Iran’s influential Guardian 
Council and speaker of the Assembly 
of Experts, stated: “People’s quality 
of life is terrible ... whenever I eat, I 
am disturbed because we have all the 
necessary means, while regular people 
cannot afford to buy food.” 2 

How can those claiming to support 
the Iranian people ignore the policies 
that have led to this catastrophic 
situation? How can they ignore the 
daily struggles of Iran’s workers 
against the religious state’s capitalist 
policies? How can they ignore the 
systematic non-payment of wages - 
which has become part and parcel of 
the government’s conscious policy of 
weakening the working class in pursuit 
of further privatisation? Both strands of 
the regime have been competing with 
each other over the implementation of 
the neoliberal agenda - let us not forget 
that it was Mahmoud Ahmadinejad - 
the darling of the conservative factions 
and the man who claimed to represent 
the poor and the disinherited - whose 
government was applauded by the 
International Monetary Fund as a model 
when it came to the implementation of 
‘restructuring’. 

So how did we get to this situation, 
when the working class played such a 
significant role in the downfall of the 
shah? The reality is that the Islamic 
government’s first task was to suppress 
the working class - something that 
started only weeks after it came to 
power. This was followed by a savage 
attack on the radical left, followed by 
general repression against even those 
sections of the reformist left who had 
supported the new regime. 

Throughout the last three decades 
the Iranian working class has continued 
its struggles, although mostly in a very 
secretive and circumspect way. But that 
is no longer the situation. Everyone 
admits that what sparked the protests of 


December and January were the daily 
demonstrations and sit-ins carried out 
by workers demanding payment of 
the wages they were owed, as well as 
job security and an end to corruption. 

Surely at a time when the Iranian 
working class has such a prominent 
role our internationalist duty is to act 
in solidarity with them, while at the 
same time continuing to oppose threats 
of war from the US. I am not sure why 
such a position is so hard to grasp for 
those writing on websites such as 
Counterpunch and Global Research , 
and claiming to be on the left. 

Three stages 

In a valuable article on the various 
stages of capitalist integration in Iran, 
Ramin Motamed Nejad has described 
three distinct periods and what follows 
is my summary of his work, which is 
currently available only in Farsi. 

1. The 1950s-1980s covered both capitalist 
development during the Shah’s era and 
the inevitable slowdown immediately 
after the 1979 revolution and during 
the eight-year Iran-Iraq war. 

2. The second period is defined as the 
transition to a bureaucratic capitalism 
in the 1990s - a period of reconstmction 
and the rebuilding of the economy after 
a devastating war. It also featured the 
establishment’s recognition of the nuclei 
of a modem state, in terms of both the 
expansion of the state bureaucracy and its 
effect on the private sector. This period 
saw the growth of a new middle layer 
of bureaucrats, who were in favour of 
capitalist development and pursued it by 
granting deals to contractors in both the 
private and public sectors in exchange 
for personal or group financial gains. 

Here we see the start of what was 
to become an endemic part of Iran’s 
economy: corruption. However, 
contrary to what most Iranian bourgeois 
commentators believe, this process 
in not unique to Iran. It is not even 
unique to the developing countries. 
Of course, levels of corruption in the 
developing countries are generally 
much higher, but, as an article in the 
Financial Times reminds us, it also 
afflicts contemporary capitalism in 
advanced industrial countries. 3 

The 1990s in Iran coincided with a 
period of establishment or renewal of 


major industrial complexes, as well as 
the establishment of newer small and 
medium-sized enterprises. Motamed 
Nejad reminds us that “some of these 
were created (others reconstructed 
from what existed prior to the February 
uprising) within the framework of 
governmental institutions (such as the 
ministries of oil, energy and transport), 
or quasi-govemmental organisations 
(such as military institutions or various 
organisations like the Foundation of 
Oppressed Persons). Undoubtedly, 
along with large private industrial 
units and groups belonging to 
governmental, quasi-governmental 
and non-governmental institutions, 
these were highly influential in the 
development of industrial capitalism 
in Iran.” 

Inevitably the transition to a modem 
bureaucracy has created competition, 
along with disagreements between 
state administrators and successive 
governments. Ideological differences 
and pursuit of contradictory interests 
between the various factions of the 
regime is often reflected in differences 
over political programmes and current 
priorities. 

3. The third stage started in the early 
2000s. According to Motamed Nejad, 
the government faces many problems in 
the economic arena. It is not able to raise 
sufficient taxation and as a result has 
inevitably begun to eliminate subsidies. 
It faces a crisis of non-payment of 
claims from all sectors of the economy, 
and in return for a portion of these 
debts, makes concessions, which have 
included giving away shares in many 
state-owned companies. Since the 
mid-2000s, the government has become 
ever more dependent on the owners of 
capital, and on the shareholders and 
managers of large economic groups. 
As a result, there is interdependence 
between capitalists, shareholders and 
private institutions, and various public, 
governmental and quasi-govemmental 
institutions. This is crystallised in 
various economic, political and social 
networks, and this has meant that large 
industrial, financial and commercial 
groups within these networks (and not 
just in different markets) are cooperating 
with each other. 

In summary, capitalism in Iran 


can today be described as neither a 
state-mn nor a market economy. It is 
an economy in which its various sectors 
(industrial, commercial, monetary, 
banking, finance, etc) are loops of an 
integral and inseparable chain. 

We know from research done 
by many economists that the Saipa 
automobile group and the Ghadir 
Investment Company have become 
major financial-industrial complexes. 
The pattern is described by Motamed 
Nejad in this way: “The concentration 
of industrial, monetary, financial 
and commercial capital within such 
groups represents the emergence and 
consolidation of major economic 
powers that embrace various structures 
and layers of the Iranian economy.” 

Since the early 2000s we have 
also seen the emergence of numerous 
‘private’ banks. Some are associated 
with large economic industrial groups, 
while others are part of a myriad of 
governmental, semi-governmental 
and non-govemmental institutions. For 
example, Saman Bank is involved in 
retirement funds for steel and copper 
companies, while the car manufacturer, 
Iran Khodro, is the main shareholder in 
the bank, Parsian. 

In other words, following the 
recommendations of the World Bank, 
successive governments, including 
that of Ahmadinejad, have overseen 
the transfer of state-owned shares to the 
private sector, including cement, steel, 
mines, shipping, the petrochemical 
industry, automobile and power plants, 
together with a major part of the service 
sector, such as telecommunications, 
banking, insurance and hospitals. 
In addition government agencies, 
including ministries, are encouraged - at 
times forced - to sell ‘surplus property’ 
in order to finance their expenditure. 

World over 

Bourgeois liberals in Iran keep complaining 
that these are not examples of privatisation 
proper. Individuals and groups associated 
with various factions of the regime have 
been amongst the beneficiaries of the 
selling and redistributing of state-owned 
companies. While this is true, it is precisely 
the route privatisation has taken all over 
the world. Was post-Soviet privatisation 
in Russia or eastern Europe any different 
from what has occurred in Iran? The answer 
is no. Was the privatisation implemented 
in Iraq or Libya after US ‘liberation’ 
any different? Again the answer is no. 
Is there anywhere in the world where 
privatisation has led to a decent ‘civil 
society’ (the liberal bourgeoisie’s term, 
not mine)? Not as far as I know. 

The Iranian state, economic and 
academic institutions together act as a 
major propagandist for neoliberalism. 
They might have turned up late at the 
party - indeed at a time when neoliberal 
capital is facing a crisis. However, they 
are in substance no different from their 
counterparts in the rest of the third 
world. 

Our bourgeois liberal opposition’s 
portrayal of the ideal ‘market economy’ 
flourishing in a post-regime-change Iran 
remains a far fetched illusion. What is 
left for them is to go on and on about 
the ‘ideological state’. In response to 
that, the second part of this article will 
address the issues of capitalism, state 
and ideology • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.worldbank.org/en/country/iran/overview. 

2. http s ://en.radiofarda. com/a/iran-j annati- 
concemed-about-regimes-future/29023152.html. 

3. www.ft.com/content/ca43edee-8bdd-l le6- 
8cb7-e7adaldl23bl. 
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Arms and the man 

The question of gun control is not as straightforward as it may appear, writes Mike 
Macnair 



A nother month, another shooting 
massacre at a US school. 
The latest - on February 14 
at Marjory Stoneman Douglas High 
School in Parkland, Florida - has 
displayed a few unusual features in its 
political impact. 

On the one hand, in place of the usual 
presidential hand-wringing, Donald 
Tmmp has pushed hard for the National 
Rifle Association’s line that the solution 
is for more teachers to be armed with 
handguns and trained to “take down” 
shooters. This line has encountered a 
certain embarrassment when it turned 
out that the school had, in fact, an armed 
deputy stationed on the door - who, for 
whatever reason, did not go inside to 
attempt to “take down” the gunman. 
Trump responds that he would have 
attempted to do so even unarmed (a 
fantasy which might be popular with 
his more extreme opponents, since it 
might well have added Trump to the 
casualty list). In fact, the deputy’s pistol 
might not have been sufficient to defeat 
a shooter armed with an assault rifle, 
but nobody seems to be proposing that 
teachers should wear body armour and 
carry assault rifles... 

On the other hand, gun control 
advocates have been cheered by several 
firms limiting their associations with the 
NRA in response to the shooting 1 - if, 
as usual, they are probably overstating 
the significance. There has been a 
spike in opinion poll support for ‘gun 
control measures’ since the shooting; but 
disaggregation of attitudes to particular 
measures makes matters appear less 
clear (and similar spikes have happened 
after previous school shootings, but 
later ebbed away). 2 Every time there is 
a mass shooting - especially a school 
mass shooting - the story comes up that 
this is the product of widespread gun 
ownership and availability in the US, 
and that the solution is better control. 

The Washington Post and other sites 
dramatise the issue with a table showing 
‘world leagues’ of gun ownership 
and gun-related homicides. 3 The 
result is not quite as comforting for 
gun-control advocates as might be 
imagined: the US has exceptionally 
high gun ownership, but it is only “the 
highest per capita rate of firearm-related 
murders of all developed countries” - a 
slippery expression, which excludes, 
for example, South Africa or Mexico 
(both of which have much higher gun 
homicide rates than the US). On the 
other side, among countries with high 
gun ownership, Switzerland, Finland, 
Serbia and Cyprus have substantially 
lower gun homicide rates than the USA. 

Suppose, purely for the sake of 
argument, that if the US had UK-style, 
very tight gun licensing laws the rate 
of gun homicides would fall from the 
US’s 3.2 per 100,000, to around the 0.07 
per 100,000 in England and Wales. 4 In 
practice, however, to actually implement 
such a policy would involve fighting a 
civil war, firstly in order to overthrow 
the commitment to the right to keep and 
bear arms in the second amendment to 
the US constitution, which provides 
that “A well regulated militia being 
necessary to the security of a free state, 
the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed”; and 
secondly to extract from their owners 
the millions of guns which are already 
in private hands. It would thus involve 
at least a temporary very large spike in 
gun homicides... 

The consequence is that the mantra 
according to which gun control is the 
necessary solution inevitably turns into 
handwringing by senior public officials 
and media figures, ending with nothing 


of substance done. 

There is, on the other hand, a certain 
amount of literature which starts from a 
different place: that shooting incidents 
may be driven by dynamics which do 
not rely simply on the availability of 
guns. The 2004 book by Katherine 
Newman and others - Rampage: the 
social roots of school shootings - points 
out that such events usually take place in 
rural or suburban schools; the shooters 
have usually had lack of success in 
obtaining social integration; and have 
displayed increasingly threatening 
behaviour in the run-up to the attack. 
Similar conclusions are reached in the 
2013 Rural School and Community 
Trust pamphlet, Violence in US K-12 
schools, 1974-2013. The pattern which 
appears to be involved is one of extreme 
forms of kick-back against a history of 
bullying in the dominant high-school 
culture - a bullying culture which 
is more powerful and exclusive in 
small-town and suburban schools than 
in urban ones. 

From these studies, their authors are 
able to make concrete recommendations 
to mitigate the risks of school shootings, 
while the gun control advocates are 
unable to propose anything really 
concrete - the NRA and its supporters are 
in reality advocating more school shoot- 
outs through the arming of teachers. 

More generally, US culture tends 
to favour higher homicide rates. It is 
culturally recognised that all branches 
of the government, central as well as 
local, are corrupt - and has been so 
recognised since the late 19th century. 
This cultural recognition is reflected 
in the celebration of ‘lone avenger’ 
figures working outside the official 
order: the ‘virtuous outlaw’ gunslinger, 
the private investigator, the maverick 
cop, the superhero. Mass shooters seek 
to claim this form of celebrity and to 
avenge themselves on enemies, who 
they imagine are backed by dominant 
forces in the society. It is the absence 
of normalised corruption which allows 
Finland or Switzerland to have high 
gun ownership, but low gun homicide 
rates. 

Let us imagine for a moment this 
US culture of normalised corruption 
and the celebration of the lone avenger 
as an alternative - but combined with 
the banning of handguns. We should, 
I think, expect a more extensive use 
of what we have already seen in the 
form of ‘Islamic terrorism’: improvised 
explosive devices, and attacks using 


vehicles. 

Can you trust them? 

Besides the practical difficulty of getting 
rid of all the existing guns in the US, the 
other side of the ‘gun control solution’ is 
that it supposes that the law enforcement 
agencies, who under the new regime are to 
be trusted with a monopoly of deadly force, 
are wholly benign in their motivations. 

February 28 - the day I am writing 
this article - is an appropriate date to 
call this idea into question, being as it is 
the 25th anniversary of the beginning of 
the 51 -day siege of the Branch Davidian 
compound in Waco, Texas. It ended 
in a massacre, when FBI tanks fired 
pyrotechnic CS gas grenades into the 
compound, although it remains uncertain 
whether it was the Branch Davidians or 
agents of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms who fired first on February 
28 1993. 

A few years further back is the May 
1985 bombing by Philadelphia police 
of a row house occupied by the black 
radical group MOVE, which burned 
down the row, killing 11 and making 250 
homeless. Further back still is the black 
civil rights movement. It is celebrated 
for non-violence; but Charles E Cobb’s 
2014 book, This nonviolent stuff’ll get 
you killed: how guns made the civil rights 
movement possible , complicates the 
story considerably. The southern whites 
normally held the blacks down by the use 
or threat of extra-legal violence (and had 
done so since the end of‘reconstruction’). 
Self-defence was needed alongside non¬ 
violent action. Gun control advocates 
also invite us, in effect, to forget the 
steady trickle of rather more recent police 
homicides - effectively unprosecutable, 
thanks to the corrupt quality of the US 
judicial system - which led to the Black 
Lives Matter movement. 

Not trusting the state more than 
we have to is the point of the second 
amendment. It reflects the fact that 
Americans in 1776-1782 overthrew by 
force an undemocratic English regime. 
The second amendment in turn was 
derived from article seven of the 1689 
English Bill of Rights, which asserts: 
“That the subjects which are Protestants 
may have arms for their defence suitable 
to their conditions and as allowed by 
law.” The background to this provision 
was the royal government’s 1680s seizure 
from Whig landowners of stocks of arms 
for whole infantry and cavalry regiments, 
and pieces of artillery. Article seven is 


visibly - from its text and its context - a 
provision for the right to bear arms for 
the revolutionary wing of the capitalist 
class. It was transparently connected to 
the right to overthrow the government 
by force in case of tyranny, claimed by 
Whig theorists. 

At the end of the day, the overthrow 
of a modem state will require not militia 
resistance, ‘barricades’ or ‘Lexington 
and Concord’, but that the state’s armed 
forces are broken up along political 
lines. This was a point already argued by 
Friedrich Engels in his 1893 Can Europe 
disarm? and his 1895 introduction to The 
class struggles in France. The possibility 
Engels identified was confirmed by the 
course of the revolutions in Russia in 
1917, and in Germany and Austria in 
1918-19 (if the latter two did not go as 
far as those in Russia). 

But the question of a militia remains 
posed as an alternative to the professional 
police force. The malign conduct of law 
enforcement officials, mentioned above, 
is far from unique to the USA. The 
phenomenon of fascist bands, which 
have appeared episodically elsewhere, 
invariably depends on support from the 
professional police force (and commonly 
on support from the judiciary). Indeed, 
fascism is arguably a political ideology 
based in the cultural ideas of professional 
police forces, and extended from this core 
to parastatal mobilisation. 

The consequence is that we should 
think about the stmggle against ‘rampage’ 
shooters not in terms of the stmggle for 
gun control - which will in fact prove 
merely to be a form of whinging without 
practical effect - but in terms of other 
steps against the cultures of corruption 
and bullying and the illusions of lone- 
avenger cults • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘NRA faces increasing backlash after Florida 
school shooting’ Time February 24; ‘NRA calls 
companies’ Florida shooting boycott “political and 
civic cowardice’” The Guardian February 24. 

2. See also ‘American attitudes towards gun 
control’ Economist blogs February 23; ‘CNN poll: 
seven in 10 favor tighter gun laws in wake of 
Parkland shooting’, CNN February 25. 

3. www.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/special/ 
nation/gun-homicides-ownership/table. 

4. It is questionable, since the overall homicide 
rate in England was already one per 100,000 in 
the later 18th century, well before gun controls 
were introduced (and has not risen dramatically 
since then). In contrast, US homicide rates have 
been consistently higher over the same period. 

See www.vrc.crim.cam.ac.uk/.. ./manuel-eisner- 
historical-trends-in-violence.pdf. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons. 0 rg/licenses/by-nc/ 4 .O/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 
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Stupid votes 
for stupid 
politics is 
stupid 


One tactic only 

Socialist Party in Eengland and Wales’s position on Labour is more confused than ever, writes Peter Manson 



But SPEW does so again and again 


O n February 27 the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition sent an email to all 
its contacts, inviting applications for 
candidates to contest the May local 
elections in England. Ironically this 
invitation arrived at the very time 
when the left within the Labour Party 
is clearly beginning to gain ground 
against the right. 

But Tusc’s founding organisation, 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, thinks that the best way to 
help defeat the Labour right is not 
by encouraging all working class 
organisations and individuals to join 
the fight within the party, but by saying 
that they will in principle stand Tusc 
candidates against Labour on May 
3 - that is, apart from the pro-Corbyn 
minority. 

Of course, for the last quarter of a 
century the position of SPEW - and that 
of its predecessor, Militant Labour - has 
been that the Labour Party has ceased 
to be a bourgeois workers’ party 
from roughly the leadership of Neil 
Kinnock in the 1980s, and since then 
it has supposedly been a bourgeois 
party pure and simple, just like the 
Conservatives or Liberal Democrats. 
What was needed, then, was the 
formation of a Labour Party mark 
two, and SPEW’s position has been to 
call on the unions to lead the way by 
breaking from Labour and establishing 
a new party. SPEW’s own contribution 
to the process has been to set up fronts 
like the Campaign for a New Workers’ 
Party (2005) and Tusc (2010), with the 
support of individual union leaders and 
the official backing of the RMT. 

But the claim was blown sky-high 
when Jeremy Corbyn was elected 
Labour leader in 2015, and recently 
SPEW has conceded that Labour is 
“still two parties in one”, as deputy 
general secretary Hannah Sell told 
the Tusc conference on February 10. 
In other words, Labour still has a 
mass working class base, including 
something like 500,000 individual 
members, over which there stands a 
pro-capitalist bureaucracy of MPs, 
councillors, appointed office-holders 
and trade union bureaucrats. In other 
words a bourgeois workers’ party. 
But do not expect SPEW to admit 
that, even though, according to the 
motion unanimously agreed by the 
100 or so comrades who attended 
the conference, Tusc has “recognised 
from the outset that if [Corbyn’s] anti¬ 
austerity message was developed into a 
clear socialist programme and Labour’s 
structures democratised, the Labour 
Party itself could become the mass 
leftwing alternative that is needed”. 1 

But the motion also stated: “This 
conference believes that the 2018 local 
elections will present big opportunities 
for the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition to advance its founding goal 
of building working class socialist 
political representation.” So it seems 
the main battle must still be fought 
outside Labour and the aim remains 
the creation of a parallel party. In fact 


comrade Sell told the conference: “If 
we agree to contest these elections, 
they will be the most important Tusc 
has ever contested.” 2 

Against Labour 

Tusc’s report, dated February 15, is 
headed ‘Tusc conference sets parameters 
for May election challenge’, and, as I 
write, is the most recent posting on its 
website. Clearly then, the formation which 
is going to contest the May elections is 
not regarded by SPEW as the party in 
waiting - in between elections the Tusc 
website is more or less abandoned, apart 
from special occasions, such as when 
a conference is called. 

The motion - along with another one 
from Rugby Tusc (ie, Pete McLaren), 
which echoes it almost exactly - 
proposed that Tusc should stand as 
many candidates as possible on May 
3 - but “not against consistent public 
supporters of Jeremy Corbyn and his 
anti-austerity policies”. After all, a 
“careful approach” is still needed that 
“takes into account the surge in support 
for Jeremy Corbyn, expressed in the 
2017 general election”. 

The motion reminded supporters 
that Tusc candidates in the 2016 
and 2017 local elections were only 
approved where they “strengthened 
the battle against the right wing in the 
Labour Party and campaigns against 
local austerity policies”. And Tusc did 
not contest the 2017 general election at 
all, because “the working class had an 


opportunity to change the government 
and put Jeremy Corbyn into Number 
10”. So Tusc decided to stand aside, 
even though it had been “the sixth 
biggest party on the ballot paper 
in 2015” in terms of the number of 
candidates. Yes, but Tusc was the 15th 
“biggest” in terms of voted received 
(36,490 or 0.1%). In other words, a 
magnificent 285 votes per seat. Not 
much to boast about, especially when 
you consider that the politics they stood 
on were little more than warmed-up 
old Labourism. 

Anyway, the motion continued: 

At the same time Tusc has also recognised 
the continued presence within the Labour 
Party of defenders of capitalism, who 
oppose socialist policies and will do 
everything they can to prevent Labour’s 
transformation. They still dominate 
the Parliamentary Labour Party and 
much of the formal structures of the 
party. They also predominate in local 
council Labour groups, where, in 
the 124 Labour-controlled councils 
across Britain, they carry out the Tory 
government’s austerity agenda. 

But, as I have pointed out, the last thing 
SPEW wants to do is encourage comrades 
to join the fight to defeat those “defenders 
of capitalism” where it really matters - 
within the Labour Party itself. And, even 
when it comes to Labour’s pro-Corbyn 
candidates, SPEW has big reservations 
about supporting them, it seems. That 


is because they are not committed to 
the single tactic that it advocates for 
anti-austerity councillors: “refuse to make 
the cuts”. According to the agreed motion, 
a “defiant stand” by “even a handful of 
councils” of “using council reserves and 
borrowing powers to refuse to make the 
cuts” could well be “the catalyst to bring 
down the Tories”. However, “Refusing to 
take such a stand... could extend the life 
of the Tory government and perpetuate 
the distress caused by savagely reduced 
public services.” 

Like most on the left, SPEW has 
welcomed developments in Haringey, 
which has seen a revolt against the pro¬ 
privatisation Haringey Development 
Vehicle, backed by rightwing Labour 
councillors. But the revolt within 
Labour - described by The Socialist 
as a “community campaign against 
mass privatisation” - deselected 
some rightwing councillors, while 
others decided to step down. And 
The Socialist was delighted to report 
that “Haringey Labour’s subsequent 
manifesto conference, dominated by 
the left, discussed many of Tusc’s 
anti-austerity policies.” However, “as 
yet there is no commitment to a no-cuts 
budget”. 

So could it be that if a pro-Corbyn 
council refused to adopt the one and 
only tactic advocated by SPEW - 
that of “using council reserves and 
borrowing powers to refuse to make the 
cuts” - the comrades would withdraw 
any kind of support? If so, that would 


be pathetic. Such a tactic, if adopted, 
would obviously only be possible for 
a very short period and there is no 
guarantee it would have any effect at 
all on the austerity policy of the Tory 
government - especially if taken up by 
just “a handful of councils”. 

But the Tusc motion stated that 
the “critical issue”, when engaging 
with Labour councillors, is “their 
preparedness to resist cuts to local 
council jobs and services” in this single 
prescribed way. After all, according to a 
short article in last week’s The Socialist , 
Labour supporters are “seeing our point” 
after SPEW comrades have explained 
that “a no-cuts budget is legal, despite 
what the capitalist press may say!” 3 

Outrageous 

While many of our readers will, I am 
sure, be opposed to the decision to 
stand against Labour, there is one Tusc 
comrade with whom we must express 
our solidarity. 

Chris Fernandez, who was the Tusc 
local election agent in Derby in 2016, 
has just been sentenced to 15 months 
imprisonment for “electoral fraud”. 
What did that “fraud” consist of? When 
attempting to collect signatures for 
Tusc candidates’ nomination papers, 
he also handed out a leaflet opposing 
the closure of the local swimming pool, 
and the Crown Prosecution Service 
claimed that “many electors signed, 
believing they were backing a petition 
against the closure ... and not a local 
election nomination form”. 4 

This is totally outrageous. Even if 
some had been misled in this way, the 
sentence is absurdly disproportionate 
for what is, after all, a minor procedural 
error, which could not possibly have 
had any outcome on the election result. 
I know from personal experience that 
it is very easy to collect nomination 
signatures - many residents will gladly 
sign the form, whether they intend to 
vote for the candidate standing or not. 

Full details are available at www. 
tusc.org.uk/17388/14-02-2018/press- 
release • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.tusc.org.uk/17389/15-02-2018/tusc- 
conference-sets-parameters-for-may-election- 
challenge. 

2. The Socialist February 14. 

3. The Socialist February 21. 

4. The Socialist February 21. 
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